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As we go to press, the first results are coming in from our 
latest effort to gain new members. In anticipation of further 
favorable returns and in order to have all new subscribers this 
spring receive all issues of Volume XIX, which begins with this 
issue, we are having 1,200 copies printed. This is the largest 
single printing of the QuarTerty in its history. 


The news has also reached our desk that the organization of 


a new chapter is being planned in Nebraska by the Seward County 
Pastoral Conference on May 12. Prof. Walter F. Wolbrecht and 


the Rev. Oscar Reinboth constitute the subcommittee in charge. 
We wish the brethren God’s blessing on their endeavor and look 


~ for the founding of an active chapter. Our Teachers College at 


Seward is the logical place to establish branch archives for that 
area. We hope that our institutions which have not already done 
so will follow this example and organize chapters in their areas. 


Our Curator, Dr. Karl Kretzmann, will embark upon another 


lecture tour during the first part of May, this time going westward 
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into Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa. We es arangaae 
the tour for him so that he can be at Seward on May 12. 


One of our active life members has been busy in the effort 
to gain new life members. One of his correspondents raised the 


question as to whether $100 is not too high a fee for life member- 


ship. We pass on his reply for the benefit of our readers: 

“Here in Missouri we have two State Historical groups. The 
St. Louis group gets $100 for life membership and $5 for yearly 
dues. The State Historical Society, with headquarters at the 
University of Missouri at Columbia, gets but $20 for life mem- 
bership mainly because it annually receives a handsome appropri- 
ation from the State of Missouri. 

“We Lutherans cannot expect to get financial aid os others 
than our own people. In order to accumulate and conserve this 
wealth of Lutheran historical material, it is but natural to assume 
that those folks blessed with a fair measure of worldly goods will 
share the responsibility.” W.G.P. 


John A. Leschen 


John A. Leschen, who joined the Concordia Historical Insti- 
tute on June 8, 1927, as a charter and life member, passed away 
on Nov. 13, 1945. He had just passed his eighty-eighth birthday. 


At the time of his death he was vice-president of the A. Leschen 


and Sons Rope Co., a position which 
he had held for nearly half a century. 

He was born in St. Louis Sept. 25, 
1857, the same year the Leschen Com- 


and for many years sold wite rope 
and aerial wire rope tramways in the 
mining districts of the West and 
Northwest. : 
Mr. Leschen was an active mem- 
ber of “Grace Lutheran Church on 
' St. Louis Ave., St. Louis, serving as its 
| Jobn A. Leschen president for twenty-five years. He 


pany was organized by his father. He 
joined the company at the age of 18 
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was one of the Boeke founders ¥, the Lutheran. Taymen? s ‘League, 


_ aving attended the historical first meeting at the home of Mr. © 
| Fred Pritzlaff on the night of June 24, 1917. He was also 
a director of the North St.Louis Trust Co. and a member of 
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the Missouri Athletic Club. He retained his interest in the affairs 


of the Kingdom and was active in his business until within a few 
weeks of his death. He is survived by his widow, his children, 


_ Mrs. Lulu Engler, Mrs. Gertrude Cooper, Mrs. Amy Moore, Mr. 


_ Marion Leschen, eight grandchildren, and one great-grandson. 


The Men of 1847 
By KARL KRETZMANN, ST. Louis, Mo. ; 

With the approach of the centennial of the Synod the interest 
in the men who in 1847 met in Chicago for its organization isa) 
stirring again. 

Of course, men like Walther, Fuerbringer, Sihler, Craemer,. 
Selle, and others are quite well known. Walther’s biography has 
been written by Guenther, Steffens, Polack, and others. The lives 
of some of the founders have appeared in our Der Lutheraner and 
in our QuarTerLy. Recent issues of our QUARTERLY have brought 
sketches of some of the lesser known men of 1847, F. W. Richmann 

(C. H. I. Quarterty, Vol. XVII, p. 97) and Francis Arnold Hoff- 
man (Vol. XVIII, p. 37). 

But not all “The Men of 1847” who were present in Chicago 
at the organization of the Synod were men of God and “heroic 
pioneers.” Just as among the disciples of the Lord there was 
a Judas, so there were also some shady characters among those 
who joined the Synod. “A historian must adjust his point of 
view . . . to one of an eye-to-eye appreciation of the values and 
importance of the lesser characters and events that make up 
the history of his country” (The American Archivist, July, 1945, 


 p. 197 
: Le )- F. W. Poeschke 


One of the “lesser characters” who served as a foil for. the 
great men of 1847 was a certain F. W. Poeschke, the fourth in 
the line-up of the “voting pastors.” He is listed as the pastor in 
the Hassler Settlement (evidently a German group), in “Byreau 
* County” and of the French Evangelical Lutheran Congregation on 
the Saminaque River, Ill. (Proceedings, 1847, p.17). These places, 


as far as we can identify them, were located about 100 miles west 
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a Chicago. The peda of 1847 record that “Pastor F. W. — 
Poeschke now made formal application for admission to the Synod. — 
The Synod decided that before being admitted he would have to 
submit to a colloquy.” On the same day, April 27, “in the evening 
at 8 o'clock, there was a service, and Pastor O. Fuerbringer preached 
on 1 Cor. 15:14-19. After the service the colloquy was held with 
Pastor F. W. Poeschke, and on the next day there followed his 
reception after the President [ Walther} had once more drawn his 
attention to the conditions of membership stated in Chap. II, § 5, 
of the constitution [‘the life of both minister and delegate must 
__ be beyond reproof’}.” (Did Walther have a premonition?) The 
churchly ordination took place on April 29 in the evening. “The 
congregation was gathered for a service. The President preached 
an ordination sermon and then bestowed the churchly ordination 
_ with the assistance of the local pastor (C.A.T. Selle) upon the 
preachers F.W.Husmann (Secretary of the Synod) and F. W. 
Poeschke, pledging them to all the Confessions of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church as the pure and unadulterated exposition and 
explanation of the divine Word and will.” 

Poeschke, it seergs, had come from Berlin, Germany, with 
Christian August Lehmann, who afterwards was pastor in Cape 
Girardeau Co., Mo., and died in 1875 as superintendent of the 
Orphans’ ee ver Kindlein Jesu at Des Peres, Mo. Already 
in Berlin Poeschke had made the acquaintance of E. A. Brauer, 
later pastor in Addison, St. Louis (also professor), and Crete, Ill. 
All three men had found shelter in the humble home of Selle in 
Chicago, Poeschke and Lehmann before the organization of the 
Synod. Selle in his autobiography (Der Lutheraner, 1898, p. 138) 
writes: “I was privileged to establish a small congregation in Gross 
Point (Glencoe), 20 miles north of Chicago, which I then served 
once a month. I also tried to do missionary work elsewhere. This 
was done especially through a green German candidate, Poeschke, 


who afterwards turned out to be a scoundrel, and through our 


dear August Lehman, now [1898] long since fallen asleep as our 
orphan father near St.Louis, both of whom I had received into 
my house.” 

It is difficult to determine just when Poeschke became the 
pastor of the churches mentioned as his charges in the synodical 
proceedings of 1847. He seems to have assisted Selle, even after - 
the organization of the Synod, in the neighborhood of Chicago. 
E. A. Brauer, who had come to Chicago in November, 1847, was 
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; urged by Selle to ore a trial sermon (he called it “a (stimony : 


to the Lutheran doctrine”) in Addison, which had been abandoned 


_by Francis Arnold Hoffman, because he felt in conscience bound 
_ to give up his ministry in a mixed (unierte) congregation. 


The story of that day is told most interestingly by Brauer 


himself: When he came to Addison, he found there -a certain 


Pastor Baring from Chester, Ill, who had come to “preach a 
trial sermon also.” “Pastor B.,” writes Brauer, “was not exactly 
friendly toward me, because ih looked upon me as his opponent, 


eager to rob him of the position. I had not dreamt of it, rather 
was eager to get to St.Louis. I had to sleep in the attic in the 
same bed with him. ‘Terribly many mice, because there were 


furs and fruits on the floor! Since we were to lead in the singing 
in the church on the next day, which neither of us could do— | 
that was something I had not learned in Germany — old Mother 


Rotermund sang the tune ‘If thou but suffer God to guide thee’ 


[Wer nur den lieben Gott laesst walten} to me until I knew it. 
Since Pastor Baring wanted it so, I preached in the forenoon, he 
in the afternoon. When the latter, having gotten stuck in his 
sermon several times, had come down from the pulpit, behold, 
there arises a man whose trousers and coat bore unmistakable 
signs of the muddy highway, Candidate Poeschke from Berlin, 
with the request that he be permitted to preach also. His request 
was granted. But a second request that I lead in the singing 
was flatly refused. I had led in the singing of ‘Wer nur den 
lieben Gott laesst walten’ in the morning and afternoon, and now 
for the third time? No, decidedly no! Poeschke preached on the 


~ Jewish ordinances outside the Ten Commandments and told the 


people that there were as many as a human being had bones, 
namely, 206. When he had reached the fourteenth ordinance, all 
the members except Rotermund, Dr. Heise, and myself had left 
the church, laughing. It was late in the fall [Nov. 15}, and dusk 
was falling. The people who had remained at home and asked 
those who came from church why they were so late received the 
answer: ‘Oh, we are still early. The last preacher is trying to 
explain more than 200 commandments; we left at the fourteenth; 
the last ones will come home at four o’clock in the morning.’ The 
next morning Poeschke had disappeared, and Baring followed soon 
after, leaving the field to Brauer” (Life of Brauer, p. 29). 

Only two weeks later Walther wrote to Dr. Sihler in Fort 
Wayne: “We also expect the poor malefactor [Schaecher] — 


~ ; 
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-Poeschke; he may arrive at any hour. What to do with him 


_ Ido not know. God grant patience and wisdom! He is evidently 
a burden with which we have saddled ourselves. Yet, surely, it 


will please God more that we bear it, even though we have nothing | 


of it but a bruised back, than that we repel anyone, risking to 
lose a man who may be won for Christ. Buerger of Buffalo writes 
_ me that Poeschke’s moral reputation in Buffalo is not good... . 


I have already written him, and when he comes, I will conduct’ 


a sharp examination with him. That is a good lesson for us. 
It will be very necessary that in receiving new members into the 
Synod we investigate their former life very closely” (Ms. Letter of 
Walther in Concordia Historical Institute) . 

In the synodical proceedings of 1848 Poeschke is mentioned 
as an advisory member, but without an address, and his congre- 
gation as having contributed 85 cents to the synodical treasury. 

The next we hear of Poeschke is a notice in Der Lutheraner 
under the heading “Ausschluss: In order to do congregations who 
would not be deceived in the choice of their pastors a favor, we 
feel compelled to announce herewith that the former pastor of the 
German Evangelical Lutheran Congregation in the Hassler Settle- 
ment and of the French Evangelical Lutheran Congregation on 
the Saminaque, Ill, Mr. Poeschke, who until now was a membet 
of the German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and Other States, has been expelled, because he did not fulfill the 
conditions demanded by the constitution of the Synod (Chap. II, 
§ 5), that the preacher’s life should be beyond reproach.” 

_ In the synodical proceedings of 1849 we read: “The under- 
signed President [Walther] has found himself compelled im- 
mediately after the close of last year’s session of the Synod to 


declare publicly that one who until then had been a member of | 
the same, namely, Mr. Poeschke, after futile private and public 


admonitions concerning several offenses, is excluded from our 
Synod. It is true that according to our constitution the President 
has not received the direct authority for such action, but since 
in this case no other officer of the Synod was competent to declare 
a public expulsion, and since the public expulsion was not only 
- conditioned, according to our constitution, upon blamelessness of 
conversation (Chap. II, § 5), but had to be done also on account 
of the grave offense resting upon our Synod, the undersigned, 
after consulting with the pastoral conference of the Synod, which 
_ was still assembled in St.Louis on July 4 of the previous year 


Tiss ¢ ecied it his ~ as he Piesideai of ibe ears to take 


oo upon himself the responsibility of a definite resolution in this 
‘matter in the name of the Synod, to whose investigation and 
verdict he is herewith willing to submit his mode of procedure. 

It should also be mentioned that Mr. Poeschke had at that time 
left his pastorate and sought another Position in the Synod, and 

that he did not deny the fact concerning which he was accused, — 

‘but would not admit its immorality.” 

The action taken by the Synod is described in the following: | 


“Since the President, as evidenced by the annual report, had ex- 


— pelled the former Pastor F. W. Poeschke after the close of the 


synodical session of the previous year, the President wished to 
know if the Synod believed, that he, as Mr. Poeschke accused him, 
had transgressed his authority as president and had acted against 
the synodical constitution, or if it had not rather been his duty 
to act in such a manner under the pressing circumstances. 
“After long and thorough discussion and illumination of the 
matter the Synod gave the following declaration in regard to the 


_expulsion of Mr. Poeschke after the close of the last Synod: The 


Synod confirms the same; for though there is as yet no cogent 


paragraph in our constitution in regard to such cases, still the _ 


action of the President, in the face of the patent facts and the 
impenitence of the accused, which became apparent at the pastoral 
conference, became necessary in connection with Chap. II, § 5; 
and that the President would have sinned if he had mcknovledsed 
Mr. Poeschke as a member of the Synod and would have become 
a partaker of another man’s sins if Mr. Poeschke as a member of 
the Synod had in the meantime entered into the service of another 
congregation and would probably have caused great damage.” 
The constitution was then amended to cover such cases. 
Thus one of the “founders” of the Synod passed forever out 
of the picture. This was the first case of an “expulsion” from the 
Synod and proof for the sincere effort of the fathers to maintain 


a high standard for the clergy. 


J. E. Schneider 


Among those received in Chicago as advisory members was 


one “J. E. Schneider, Pastor at Marion, Ohio. Absent” (Pro- 


ceedings, 1847, p.5). 


He had been present at the final preliminary meeting held 


under the leadership of Walther at Fort Wayne, Ind., July 6 to 8, 


> 
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1846, where he is listed simply as “Schneider, Marion, O.” (Hus-— 
 mann’s Diary, C.H. I. Quarterty, I, p.11). In the records of 


_ Synod of April 28, 1847, we read: “Thereupon a letter was pre- 
sented to the Synod from J. E. Schneider, pastor at Marion, Ohio, 
in which he applies for membership in the Synod and reports on 
untoward circumstances in regard to his health and his congrega- 

tion. This matter was referred to a committee for further con- 
sideration.” (Proceedings, 1847, p. 7.) 


The committee reported the next day, and Pastor G. H. Loeber — 


_ was instructed to write Pastor Schneider and to advise him, also 


to admonish him to take the proper steps to obtain churchly ordi- 


nation. In a report of a meeting of the Fairfield Conference,* 
held October 11—13, 1847, in’ Hocking Hill, Ohio, at Pastor 
- Richmann’s, Pastor Ernst wrote that Pastor Schneider had been 
taken to task for leaving his congregation near Marion. Upon 
investigation the Conference judged that Pastor Schneider was 
decidedly in the wrong, but it also thanked God that Schneider 
_had confessed his wrong. (Der Lutheraner IV, p. 54.) 


Although there is no record of Schneider’s reception into 


membership with the Synod, he is listed among the advisory 
pastors in 1848 as “J. E. Schneider, formerly pastor in Marion, 
Ohio. Absent.” But President Walther reported: “Pastor Schnei- 
der has left his congregations in and near Marion, Marion Co., 
Ohio, for reasons unknown to me. Since he has not informed me 
as to his present whereabouts, I have had no opportunity to in- 
quire of him concerning the validity of his resignation.” (Pro- 
ceedings, 1848, p. 11.) 

_ He no longer appears on the synodical roster in 1849. Instead, 
Walther says in his synodical address: “It has happened that two 
preachers, who until now belonged to us outwardly but not in- 
wardly, have left us: The one, Pastor Schneider, has become a 


Catholic, after he had sufficiently revealed his haughty and arrogant : 


disposition in trying to enforce old Lutheran ceremonies and other 
abuses of official prestige, coupled with extreme levity in conduct- 
ing his ministry (which was brought to our attention only later) .” 
Another man, E. Romanowsky, formerly pastor in Pomeroy, Ohio, 


who is found on the roster of the Synod in 1848, had anticipated — 


his expulsion by relinquishing his congregation; and F. W. Poeschke 


* This was one of the six Conference Districts into which the Synod was: 


divided at its first convention in Chicago: 1. St, Louis, 2. Chicago, 3. Fort Wayne, 
4. Monroe, Mich., 5. Fairfield, Ohio, 6. New York. (Proceedings, 1847, p. 15.) 


Ree Stet, ioks the Reet on ey of ee wanton life. 


‘it is still good and wholesome for us and a sign of the ‘paternal 


9 


a Walther adds: “Though these three cases are distressing enough, 


providence of our God toward us that He by His ways and judg- 


before it could cause more damage and offense.” And in his 


- annual report he says: “The Synod has still received no official 


report of the present whereabouts of the former pastor in Marion, 
Ohio, Mr. Schneider. Pastor Ernst has reported in Der Lutheraner, 
No.9 of the current volume, that this man, who had been re- 
peatedly but fruitlessly reproved by several brethren on account 


of his highhanded demeanor, had joined the Roman sect” (Pro- 
_ ceedings, 1849, PP: >; ZA). 


In the name of the Paseaeldh Conference bastok Ernst re- 
ported in Der Lutheraner of Dec. 26, 1848, that their hopes that 


: Schneider would amend his ways had not been fulfilled. “This 


summer the unfortunate man joined the Roman Church and is 


at present in a priests’ seminary in New York. We must now, 


of course, expect that people of ill will among our adversaries will 
-cty out: Behold, a new proof that the old Lutheranism leads to 
Rome. We take comfort in the fact that even a child knows that 
the old Lutheranism did not lead Christendom into popery, but 
out of it... . Finally we note that Mr. Schneider was not a 
pupil of Loehe i in Bavaria but a missioner of a unionistic (uniert- 


_ gesinnte) society.” 


And so the.doors of a Roman seminary elaoinatedd fromthe 


ments has so soon eliminated from our midst what was dissimilar, - 


picture of the Synod another man who “went out from us be- | 


cause he was not of us.” 


An Adventure of Dr. Walther in 1856 


From the-Journal of the Rev. Hugo Hanser 
(Translated by KARL KRETZMANN) 
It was on n. Monday, March 3, 1856, when in Concordia Seni: 


inary at St. Louis nine students rose from their desks, which were 
ranged against the walls and at which for the past two hours 


- silently and diligently they had prepared themselves for the com- 


ing lessons. The bell had just indicated that it was time to 
change the living room into a classroom; so they placed their 
long German pipes into the corner and opened the windows in order 
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- to give the smoke which filled the room a chance to escape; here- 


upon they closed their desks, placed their chairs around the long 


table in the middle of the room, laid down their Compendium 
Baieri, several sheets of paper, ink, and pen, and took their places 


in accustomed order about the table, leaving only the upper end 


free for the teacher. Engaging in talk about the sermons heard 
yesterday and the preachers, they awaited their Professor C. F. W. 
Walther, with whom they were to study dogmatics and exegesis 
from 9 to 11, both in the Latin language. 

For three years they had thus gathered and had heard the 
Precious, pure, saving doctrine of the ‘divine Word out of the 
mouth of their learned master, who still had refused the doctor 


title, though the University of Goettingen had offered it to him at _ 


_ that time. Those were blessed times, those three years; theology 
had become dear to one; and if at the beginning it had been said: 
“Domine H ... i! quid est theologia? and the answer came “Est 
habitus cognoscendi Deum et res divinas, easque docendi,’ etc., 
everyone now wished nothing more devoutly than to acquire this 
habitus, this ability to rightly discern and to teach it. When 
Dr. Walther, wrapped in his fur coat and with his velvet cap upon 
his bald head, sat at the head of his pupils, everyone was all ears, 


and all eyes hung upon his lips, and when he examined in Baier, 


the answers showed right well that not only the head, but also the 
heart had learned the lesson. And when, with high enthusiasm and 
flaming eyes, in which one could see how the matter moved him, 
he gave his own explanation of a difficult point or the answer to 
a propounded question, how he carried his hearers away with him 
and how clear and comprehensible things became that had ap- 
peared dark and blurred before! It seemed that one was taken 
into a deep shaft, where always one precious mine after the other 
appeared; or again, it seemed as though one were being led out 


of a dark valley on to glorious heights, where light and sunshine 


and warmth would envelop the wanderer and the view would un- 
fold all the more gloriously, the longer one stood and contem- 


plated and had the wonders of the Law explained. And when. 


finally at the close of the discussion excerpts from the old orthodox 
dogmaticians and exegetes of the Lutheran Church were dictated, 
when the pen swiftly flew over the paper, and when one saw all 
these good things corroborated and often further expounded and 
proved beyond a doubt from the Word of God by so many excel- 
lent, learned, and pious men, how did one’s heart well up in inner 


. 


~ 
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= _jey and blessed ecstasy, how firm did it Berane and how happy 
in its faith. Yes, there were good pastures in this place; it was 
Bcd to be there; one could become fat and strong; for what 
teacher and pupils taught and learned was also lived. 


But for one of the students the last day of his seminary life 
had come today, for when Professor Walther appeared, he commu- 
nicated to his students briefly the following: “It is known to you 
that our congregation together with others intends to publish a 
secular paper in St. Louis, which is to be edited according to Chris- 
tian principles and to serve as a dam against the papers of the 
Christ-opposing Forty-eighters which overflow with hatred and 
enmity against Christianity and the Word of God, and to eliminate 
these at least from the homes of the Christians; the greatest dif- 
ficulty is this, however, to find a suitable editor, and we know of 
none that would be miore able and suitable than Pastor Df[iehl- 
mann |, who is editing with ability and circumspection the Abend- 
_schule which has been appearing in Buffalo for some time; it is to 
be regretted, however, that he accepted a call five weeks ago to a 
congregation in Canada which refuses to release him. According 
to the latest letter of Pastor D. he is of the opinion that, if my 
humble self would travel up there and fetch a candidate for the 
congregation, we might be successful in prying him loose. In our 
meeting here yesterday it was resolved that I should travel up there 
and you, Mr..Wohlgemut [Hugo Hanser], have been selected as 
the man who is to accompany me and to take over the congre- 
gation there, in case you are called by it. Consider the matter and 
give us your answer as soon as possible; tomorrow we must be 
on our way. | 
This information struck the small circle like a bomb, espe- 
cially, of course, Wohlgemut. Two things were especially hard 
for him: first, that he should be transplanted into a foreign coun- 
try whereas he preferred so much to remain in the United States; 
and, then, that he should miss the few weeks still remaining of 
- his course, and thus be hurled from the dear communion and good 
pasture, which he needed so much, into the dense bush and into the 
desert; and the clearer and deeper the consciousness of his spir- 
itual poverty had arisen in him, the more the thought oppressed 
his heart that he should even now and so quickly take upon him- 
self the responsibility for a whole congregation and its souls’ 
welfare. But what was to be done? He had already consecrated 
himself to his God by his entry into the Seminary, had declared 


arts ¢ 
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his willingness to go wherever he would be sent; a should he 


now hesitate, especially since they wanted to send him forth to 


know better than he? He could not say no; so he calmed his 


whom the matter was entrusted by the Church and who should — 


restless and diffident heart in prayer, and went, after God had — 


given him grace, to the respective committee to declare his willing- 


ness to go. That very evening he went downtown in company of 
the students after he had taken short but touching leave of the 


forty college students who at that time were also still living in 


the Seminary; touching, because there was none who did not pity 


him that he was hurled so suddenly out of the Seminary and out 
of the United States into what was then a distant, unknown. 


country. On the second day following he already found himself 
on the way to Canada with Professor Walther. 

When they left St. Louis, spring had already made its entry, 
the snow had melted, the ice on the Mississippi, which had been 


_ stfong enough to carry wagons, was broken up, and here and there 
green meadows could already be seen. But the farther north they 


came, the more wintry things appeared, and on the second day 
there was even such a snowfall that they really got stuck several 
times between the cities of Erie and Dunkirk and often had to 
wait a long time until the snow shovelers, of whom they carried a 
whole carload with them, had cleared the way. But in Buffalo, 
which they reached in the middle of a gruesome winter’s night, 
winter still held full sway; for when they stepped out of their 
hotel in the morning, they found the streets covered to a depth 
of two feet with ice and snow, and the sidewalk looked like deep 
cuts in which the people, wrapped in furs and shawls, flitted back 
and forth and speedily tried to reach the goal of a warm room 
again. No one would leave shelter without the utmost necessity. 


The travelers immediately looked up Pastor Pinkepank, who. 


was at that time the pastor of the “Missouri” congregation, and 


_ by him they were introduced to other members of the congregation. 


Every one was surprised to see Professor Walther in this kind of 
weather, but when they learned that he even wanted to travel into 
Canada, the unanimous opinion was that that would be impossible, 
that he could not get through on account of the cold and snow. 
And that seemed to be true. They did indeed go to the Canadian 


_ depot on Friday morning and waited for three hours for the train, 


but lo! none came in, and consequently none went out; everything 
was snowbound, we were informed, and weeks might elapse before 


a - This ak eae ca era ae it was sail fos the etek train 


oe thought Wohlgemut and secretly rejoiced that he would get away 


with a scare. But Professor Walther did not give up so easily. He 


sought other means of. transportation to cover the remaining sixty 


~ miles of the j journey. But for a long time no one could be found. 


who would risk it in this cold. Daily the papers brought reports of 
sleigh travelers who had frozen members or had even perished in 
the cold. Finally they found a seventeen-year-old daring youth 
who for the then high price of 25 dollars was willing to try, pro- 
vided he got the same sum even if they would not get through. 
~ So it was resolved to make the attempt on Monday. On Sunday 
Professor Walther preached on “The Parable of the Sower” in the 
“Missouri” congregation “for a testimony against them,” as an 
otherwise well-meaning man remarked and emphasized. In the 
morning he had gone with Wohlgemut to the church of Pastor 
Grabau, then the bitterest enemy of the many enemies he had, and 
in whose congregation the appearance of Walther created not a 
little stir. Hardly had they entered the church when a deacon 


} 


dutifully announced in the sacristy who was there. In the mean-- 


time Professor Walther joined with a full voice in the singing of 
the hymn, to the secret offense of his pupil, who did not open his 
‘mouth since he was in a heterodox church, not knowing indeed 
that the hymn was nevertheless orthodox. When Grabau entered 
the pulpit, he began with a hollow voice: “Judge me, O Lord,” etc., 
and with a whining voice he related his persecutions, which he 


had endured from the police in Germany and which he was still — 


enduring from them out there in the West. “Avenge me upon 
my enemies!” — that was the gist of his litany. To Wohlgemut 
he seemed like a mad dog who was being robbed of his prey. On 
the way home he asked Professor Walther for his verdict, which 
was to the effect: “He is an empty barrel from which the Spirit 


fone has fled." 


- * Concerning this visit of Walther to Grabau’s church Guenther writes in his 
Dr. C.F.W. Walther: “Walther once had occasion to hear Pastor Grabau preach 


_ and to be absolved by him. He often told the story. Pastor Hochstetter writes: 


‘Walther at our first meeting in the fall of 1866 told me the following: When he 
in the company of Student Hugo Hanser traveled to Rainham, Ontario, in order 
to gain the pastor there for a certain work, he spent the day in Buffalo, and was 
taken by a member, a friend of his, Peter Schulz, to Pastor Grabau’s church. 
No sooner had the two taken their place is the gallery, than they saw one of 

au’s deacons go into the sacristy; and P.Schulz said to Professor Walther: 
"You have already been announced to Pastor Grabau’ Grabau preached on John 


was on the tracks again. What to do? To turn back?. Thus. | 
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‘After a biting cold night there came a snowstorm on the 


next day. Though it became worse, the journey was begun toward 
noon. Accompanied by the good wishes of sympathetic friends and 
furnished with shawls and covers, but unfortunately not with an 
umbrella against the wind and the snow, they departed about noon 
in an open sleigh. Already the crossing of the Niagara River was 
gruesome; only a narrow channel in the middle was open for the 
ferry. On the Canadian side the snow lay mountain high. A deso- 
late country greeted the eyes of the travelers as they climbed the 
banks and left the hamlet that lay on the shore. It was a flat 
neighborhood without path or road; only the fences, deep in snow, 
indicated the road. It was not long before they got stuck and 
noticed that they could not possibly be on the right road. So they 
stopped, and, while the two passengers sat in the sleigh freezing 


and shivering, the driver, in snow up to his hips, made his way — 


to the nearest farmhouse. A quarter of an hour elapsed before 
he returned and confirmed our surmise. It was necessary to leave 
the sleigh in order to turn it about; but as soon as the horse left 
the middle of the road he sank into the snow up to his belly and 
only with the greatest trouble it became possible to turn horse and 
sleigh and to find the way back. Still, within half an hour the 
right road had been regained. But, alas, the snowstorm increased 
in fury, and the snow was so dense that one could hardly see 
thirty feet. Whistling and howling, the storm hurtled the snow 
like needles with such force against the travelers that it seemed 
~ as though it penetrated to their bare skin. It was almost impos- 
sible to open one’s eyes, and tears were constantly trickling from 
them. The cold was so intense that the blood threatened to congeal 
in the veins, and the professor could not refrain from asking his 
pupil from time to time whether he were still alive. Thus they 
went forward step by step for hours. The driver, having covered 


» 


his head with his sheepskin, left everything to his horse; Wohl-- 


gemut had tied a shawl about his face and hung his head. Only 
the professor sat stiffly upright, looking with tearful eyes at the 
horse as though he could guide it with his looks. Then, suddenly, 


_ 8:46-59. ‘I was surprised,’ said Walther, ‘how slowly and feebly Grabau began to 
preach, as though he were too weak to finish the sermon. But suddenly he cried: 
“Are they dead already, they who cast stones at the Buffalo Synod? They are not 
far from here, the archenemies and rabble-protectors!’ ‘After the close of the 
sermon,’ Walther continues, ‘followed the public confession and absolution. Then 
I knelt with the other hearers and thought, while Grabau pronounced the absolu- 
tion: “See, my old Grabau, now you must pronounce the absolution of my sins 
upon me, even though you think that I am a rabble-protector!”’” 
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¥ there was a catastrophe. Rianne against a stump, the sleigh over- 
turned, and Wohlgemut felt himself hurled in a wide arch over a 
declivity, landing head first in the snow. When he regained his 
_ feet and looked about, he saw Professor Walther still pinned under 
_ the snow by his traveling trunk, which had fallen on him. After 
he, too, had scrambled to his feet, they both helped the driver, who 
was still partly imprisoned under the sleigh. But until the horse — 
had been unharnessed, the sleigh righted, and its contents gathered _ 
together out of the three-foot-deep snow, and they finally sat in the 
sleigh again, they were so penetrated by the cold that their teeth © 
were chattering, and they thought that they would be frozen stiff. 
Another such an upset, and they should hardly have escaped with 
their lives. It was fortunate that after another half mile they 
came to the house of a Pennsylvanian, who received them with 
wonted hospitality and kept them overnight, but scolded them 
_ severely that they had ventured to leave Buffalo in such weather. 
It was already getting dark, and they were only fourteen miles from 
that city. They went to bed betimes. But during the night the 
storm raged with such unabated strength that the foundations of 
the house were shaking. This continued in the morning; and since 
Professor Walther had also coughed much during the night, Wohl- 
gemut, when they arose at six o’clock, took the courage to try to 
dissuade the professor from continuing the journey, saying that 
he had really never been in a real snowstorm, but it seemed to him 
that this one was so dangerous that he would plead with the pro- 
fessor not to expose himself to the danger, but to think of his 
family, his students, his congregation, and of the Synod, who all 
still needed him. All he could attain, however, was, “We'll leave 
it all to the driver.” So he asked the driver at breakfast what he 
thought, whether they could continue. Yes, opined the fellow, 
they could not remain there; but he would just as lief go back 
as to go forward, as the professor would wish. “Well, then,” the 
latter responded, “if we must get out, we would rather go forward 
than back.” That settled the matter, and a quarter of an hour 
later the travelers were on their way through the swirling snow 
toward the west. Things went better that day, for they soon found 
a brook, the Chippeway, on the ice cover of which they could 
travel for about fifteen miles at a trot. That brought them on 
their way so far that they could spend the second night not far 
from their destination, and they finally reached the settlement in 
good time on the third day, where Pastor D. lived with a farmer. 
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_ Appointment of a Chaplain in the Army by the 
‘Wisconsin Synod During the Spanish- — 

American War | 

The Synod’s attention was drawn to the fact that in the 

| present war with Spain many young people from our churches 

have entered the army who lacked a Lutheran chaplain, and that 


therefore the sending of one would be advisable. With great 


enthusiasm it was resolved, to send Pastor F. Eppling of Algoma, 
Wis., who had already declared his willingness to go. In case 
his congregation should not give its consent, a resolution was 
passed according to which the officers of the Synod would be 
_ empowered to send another pastor. For the support of this 

_ chaplain the officers of the Synod should also make provision, in 
case he would not receive any support from the state. A special 
offering for this purpose in all the congregations was recommended. 


(Proceedings of the Wisconsin Synod, June 16—22, 1898, p. 84.) 


Report of the Army Chaplain 

When our Country was involved in the war with Spain our 
president called upon the young men of the Country to volunteer 
for the defense of their fatherland. Also a considerable number 
_ of young Lutherans declared themselves willing to follow this 
call and soon repaired with their regiments to the various camps. 
Since among the chaplains of these regiments there was none to 
whom the spiritual care of the Lutheran young men could be en- 
trusted, the thought: arose in our synodical circles to send a Lu- 
_ theran preacher as a chaplain into the camps who would serve 
these soldiers with the Word and the Sacraments. When the 
Synod met for its last year’s meeting this matter was further 
_ discussed and with great unanimity and enthusiasm it was re- 


solved to commission a suitable preacher as chaplain. The choice — 


fell upon the undersigned, who also declared himself ready to enter’ 
into this service, providing that his congregation would be willing 
to grant him the necessary furlough. The Synod resolved to send 
the visitor, Pastor W. Hinnenthal, and Pastor A. Bendler to con- 
sult with the congregation in Algoma and Forestville in regard 
to this matter. These gentlemen then appeared as soon as a 
constitutional meeting of the congregation could be held and pre- 
_ sented the matter in question. They obtained from the congrega- 
tions the granting of a furlough. As soon as the undersigned had 
obtained the necessary documents he held his farewell sermon and 
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deft ‘his home the following day (July 25). After the had also trav- 
-eled from Milwaukee to Madison, to provide himself with further 
papers, and after he had been granted free transportation from 


oo Scofield to the South, everything was ready for the journey 
to the camps. Since the chaplain had been designated to serve — 


all Wisconsin regiments the question arose: Whereto first? The 


first regiment was located in Jacksonville, Fla.; the second and 


third had just been transported to Porto Rico, and the fourth was 
just being organized in Camp Douglas. Because the soldiers in 
Porto Rico were in active service it would have been most necessary 


to go there. But since no private line had steamers running there 


and there was no opportunity for travel on the transports of the 
Government, the undersigned started for Jacksonville on July 31, 
to serve the soldiers there, while seeking an opportunity to transfer 
to Porto Rico. Arriving in Jacksonville he immediately looked up 


the colonel of the first regiment and sought permission to render 
_his services in the camp and obtained the same after some difficul- 


ties had been removed. On Sunday, August 3, the first service was 


~ held by me at 8 A.M. in the tent of the Y.M.C.A., and a few 


hours later I preached in the Lutheran church in Jacksonville. The 


soldiers received their chaplain with great enthusiasm. The work 
_assigned to the chaplain was especially necessary there. The sol- 


diers who had been in camp for some time without any active 
service were dissatisfied with their treatment, food, care of the 
sick etc. To this there must be added homesickness which tor- 


tured many of them terribly. Everything tended to undermine the 


morale of the young people. Above all did the sick need spiritual 
consolation, and of these there were more than a thousand men 
in the second division hospital. There the undersigned sought 
out first of all our own people, but he also took care of others 
who were in need of comfort, from all parts of the country. With 
all the strenuous and nerve-racking work that had to be done he 
always kept the question in mind: How can you get to Porto 
Rico? Prominent officers, among them Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, could ~ 
not give any satisfactory information. Finally Gen. Gordon ad-. 
vised him to go to Washington, and try to get an order for trans- 
portation on a government steamer. The undersigned took a 
different course. He telegraphed to the war department. A few 
days later the much-desired order arrived, and immediately prepara- 


“tions were made to leave Jacksonville, and to start on the trip 


from New York where the government steamer was lying. On the 


ms 
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whole, the southern climate had not hindered the undersigned in 
his work, but as a result of the overexertion during the preparation 
for the trip to Porto Rico and during the great heat which ob- 
tained at that time, the undersigned suffered from a heat stroke. 


However he soon recovered and could resume his journey to New _ 


York. Ariving there, during the preparations for the voyage, the 
attack was repeated, making the continuation of the trip impossible. 


Since the undersigned had some relatives in the neighborhood of 


Pittsburgh he went there, intending to continue his trip after his 
recovery. But in response to the expressed desire of the synodical 
officials he came to Milwaukee. There further deliberations were 
had, the outcome of which were reported in the Gemeindeblatt of 
Sept. 15. Shortly the two regiments returned from Porto Rico, 
making the trip there unnecessary. In case the third regiment had 
remained in the service, the undersigned would have been appointed 
its chaplain by the government and thus would have had oppor- 
tunity to continue his work among the soldiers without any cost 
to the Synod. A trip to Camp Shipp, Ala., had become unneces- 
saty through the fact that the chaplain appointed by the Mis- 
souti Synod had taken care of our people. 


From the government the undersigned had not been able to 
receive any kind of favors, since a special notice had come from 
the secretary of war Gen. Alger, that for such purposes no moneys 
could be made available from the war fund. 


Special Report 
A. Activity in the Service. Hospital visits, 24; visits in the 
camp, 38; Private visits, 18; Communicants, 92; Letters, 316; 
Sermons, 11. : c. 
B. Expenses. Report on the income and expenditures of the 
moneys received for the cause of the army chaplain. Income: 


Collections $768.37. — Expenditures: Paid to Pastor Eppling- 


$403.00; of this sum Pastor Eppling paid for traveling expenses 
$110.70; hotel bills, $52.75; Exchange $2.00. Other expenses 
such as dispatches, room rent, laundry, chorale book, postage, Com- 
munion wine, baths etc. $17.55; total $183.00. Returned to the 


treasurer, $220.00. Salary for the substitute, Student Kaspar, 


$62.00. Tent and furnishings $22.20; Northwestern Publishing 
House, Hymnbooks, $8.40; traveling expenses to Pastor Bergeman 
to Camp Douglas, $2.50; traveling expenses to Pastor Bendler, 
$18.80; total $517.20. - F.Epeuinc 
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The auditing committe found this report correct and recom- _ 
mended that the Synod reimburse the chaplain to the extent of 
$30. 86, expended in the interest of the Synod. This recommenda- 
tion was accepted. (Proc., Wisconsin Synod, Aug. 8—11, 1899, 
Saar - 
<i ‘Chaplain for Lutheran Soldiers — 

A communication from the president of the honorable Wis- 
consin Synod, President v. Rohr, was read in which recommenda- 
tions were made in regard to a chaplain for Lutheran soldiers. This 
communication was referred to a committee which reported: 1. We 
rejoice that the honorable Wisconsin Synod has‘taken steps in this 
necessaty matter and wish her the best of success in her efforts. 
2. It will surely be pleasing to all pastors of our District if the 
chaplain to be appointed by the honorable Wisconsin Synod would 
in case of necessity also serve the soldiers of our District. 3. The 
officials of our Joint Synod, respectively, the general mission board, 
should also see to the appointment of Lutheran chaplains. 4. It 
would probably be best if the synods of the Synodical Conference 
acted jointly in this matter and at the next meeting of this body 
conferred about it. 5. Furthermore, we would recommend that this 
matter be committed to our District mission board; this board 
should, in the event that nothing is done by our Synod, or that the 
Synodical Conference does not take the matter in hand, get in 
touch with the officers of the honorable Wisconsin Synod and 
consult with them in regard to sharing of the costs. — This report. 
was accepted, and the secretary was directed to communicate with 
President v. Rohr. (Proc., Wisconsin District of the Missouri 
Synod, 1898, p.54—55.)* 


An Example of Extreme Pietism 


The following interesting episode is translated from the un- 
‘published diary and notebook of Andreas Christoph Buenger which 
was recently discovered among some old papers in the home of 
his great-great-grandson, the late Dr. Theo. Buenger of Concordia 

College, St. Paul, Minn. 
: Andreas Christoph Buenger was ben September 20, 1715, at 


* The Missouri Synod also had a chaplain during the Spanish-American 
War. It was the Rev. F. Broders. He afterwards explored Brazil for Synod, 
“which resulted in the beginning of our work in South America. A life of Broders 
will appear in an early issue fo the QuaARTERLY. Epitor 
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Schoenebeck in the Priegnitz in northcentral Germany. Since his 


father died when Andreas was only six months old and his mother. 


was burdened with the care of seven other minor children, he was 
obliged to depend on the assistance of friends of the family and on 


school stipends for the means of obtaining an education. His 
Preparatory schooling was acquired principally at the Gymnasium 


in Brandenburg and his academic training at the University - 


of Halle. 


At the age of twenty-four he was appointed Praeceptor at 


the Koenigliche Paedagogium in Halle. This was a secondary 
school forming part of the great complex of charitable and edu- 


cational institutions known as the Franckeschen Stiftungen, which — 


centered about the Hallesche Waisenhaus, founded by August 


Hermann Francke forty-five years before. In 1743 Buenger was 


appointed Inspector Adjunctus, assistant principal, of the Paeda- 


gogium. His stay at this school, 1740—1746, is the period covered — 


by his diary and notebook. 

Halle at the time was a citadel of Pietism. August Hermann 
Francke had been a pupil of J. J. Spener, the founder of that move- 
ment, and was for a long time its chief exponent. Besides markedly 


impressing the Lutheran Church, he influenced Count L. v. Zinzen- 


dorf and the Herrnhut group and, through them, John Wesley, the 
founder of Methodism. After Francke’s death the spirit of Pietism 
was kept alive in Halle by his son-in-law, J. A. Freylinghausen, who 
succeeded him at the Stiftungen, and his son, Gotthilf Francke, 
who succeeded the latter. It was during the younger Francke’s 
incumbency that Andreas Christoph Buenger taught at the Paeda- 
gogium. Buenger drank deeply at this fountain of Pietism, as is 
shown by our excerpt, which reads as though it had been written 


by a Methodist. 


Our young Praeceptor gradually became convinced that teach- 


_ ing did not give him full opportunity to engage in his prime in- 


terest — religious instruction. He was, therefore, touchingly happy 
when, through the mediation of Gotthilf Francke, whom he had 
informed of his preference for pastoral work, he received a call 
into the ministry. Although the charge of court chaplain in Greiz, 
which had been offered to him, was unimportant enough, he ac- 


cepted immediately. A year later he was called to a larger field © 


of activity as pastor in Friesau, and after spending six years at that 
place, he returned to Greiz as Diakonus and pastor of the neigh- 
boring parish of Caselwitz. Later he was appointed Archidiakonus 
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“Ale ter a a enery activity et 37 years, he ried in t Giem ead 7, 
1793. A biography written by one of his sons was published plostly : 


- after his death. 


Since about thirty of his eo Mi are or have been pastors 
in the Missouri Synod (and about as many more have married — 
pastors in the same body), this extract from his diary may claim _ 
the attention of some readers of the Quarrerty for personal. 
_ reasons, apart from its instrinsic interest as an n example Of an: 
extreme manifestation of Pietism. 


This is the Sa Andreas Christoph Buenger tells: 


Dom. IV. Post Trin. (1742) 


Beginning with the 17th of May, our gracious and merciful 
Lord let his blessing be revealed among our students at the Paeda- 
gogium. The occasion of this was the following: 


In the presence of our dear Westerhagen, Splitthusen made 
some remarks about the good and righteous life in Christ which 
were not only frivolous but most sinful and blasphemous. There- 
upon Westerhagen cannot refrain from boldly telling him that he 
_ has sinned and advising him to repent, to repent sincerely and to 
pray for the forgiveness of our Father in heaven in order that his 
offense might be forgiven and he thus be delivered from his state 
of wretchedness. Our faithful God gave this such a blessed effect 
that he became conscience-stricken and so filled with terror that 
he did not know what to do the whole of that day and night. In 
addition, he received a reprimand, also given in a brotherly way, 
from his candid roommate Patczensky, who advised him by no 
means to go to bed before he had asked God in sincere contrition 
to forgive this great sin. This opportunity was used by our faithful 
God to lead our Splitthusen still further, so that he thereby came 


to feel deeply how utterly wretched his condition was; for this 


reason he wept until his cheeks were very thickly swollen. 

In this condition he at first associated closely with Patczensky 
and Westerhagen, and just the three of them went into their class- 
room and there made prayer and supplication to God for this sin 
of Splitthusen’s as well as for all of their transgressions. This 
brought to the attention of all of our students that such a tremen- 
dous change had occurred in Splitthusen, who before this had shown 
virtually the most frivolous disposition among all of our students _ 
and was least inclined to God. This example therefore made a 
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gratifying impression on them; our Czacko Secundus was espe- 
cially moved. He had indeed long before this time frequently — 
formed good resolutions and had made a real beginning at least 
in the matter of prayer, but unfortunately he had again and again 
put them out of mind, to such an extent that he had become guilty 
of achieving the silly distinction of being considered the chief 
clown among our students, to whom the others listened with 
pleasure. Sy. 

This Czacko Secundus was tempted by Splitthusen’s example 
to repent and to call on God, together with the above-mentioned _ 
three students, to lead him to a knowledge of his sins. This is 
granted to him by the Lord whom he has since diligently entreated 
for it, especially on June 24, St. John’s Day. . 

And God did not stop at this blessing, for which his name 
be blessed forever, but soon added others to their group, such as 
Helmold. And then God daily added still more, so that great and 
small arose to seek ‘God and implore His eternal grace. For 
blessed memory, their names are: Helmold, Patczensky, Wester- 
hagen, Boerner, Lohse, Schenk, Jun., Raven Primus and Secundus, 
Czacko Primus et Secundus. 

Dear faithful Lord, be humbly praised for this blessing; 
bring all of them all the way to Thee and graciously let their 
number grow day by day. O Lord, include in this so fine a bless- 
ing also those dear pupils who are entrusted to me; yes, let it 
spread to the entire Paedagogium in order that one may see that ~ 
God with His heavenly gifts dwells among all of us, in Christ the 
Beloved. 

_ N.B. This month we read the 93d and the 95th Psalm at 
the beginning of lessons. In the 95th Psalm, verse 7, it says: 
“O come, let us worship and bow down; let us kneel before the 
Lord, our Maker.” God has blessed this; may He graciously con- _ 
tinue to bless it. es 

On July 22 Mr. Pechman took his leave from the student 
body in the assembly hall. The serious words on which he decided 
to say a last word of admonition are written 1 Cor. 6:9-11: “Neither 
the adulterers nor the effeminate,” etc., and “Of such were some 
of you.” Based on this, he censured particularly the sins of youth. 
Then he passed over to another passage, Rom. 6:20, 21,22. “For 
when ye were the servants of sin, ye were free from righteousness. 
What fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye ate now 
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Bachartied? For the end of rae things is eat But now being % 


made free from sin and become servants to God, ye have your fruit 
unto holiness, and the end everlasting life.” Taking this as his 
text, he spoke of the wretchedness of the children of wrath and the — 
blessedness of the children of grace. In the application of his text 
he effectively directed his hearers toward self-examination and in 


a spirited manner challenged the conscience of everyone. Then, 


while Mr. Pechman and all present stood, a general prayer of 
great fervor was spoken, which made a deep impression. The name 
of the Lord be greatly praised therefore. May He make him a con- 


tinuing blessing, and may He let us here in the Paedagogium, 
_ teachers as well as students, be and remain commended to His 
everlasting grace. 


On the 23d of July my dear Luedecke formed the bold 
resolution to dedicate himself body and soul to the living God, 
and therefore, in order to evidence his serious intention, the evening 
of that very same day he went up into the classroom together with 
other kindred souls, and there all of them bent their knees and 
asked God for a new heart. O God, give it to him and make him 
your child that they and we may be blessed now and eternally. 

On the 24th of July at the request of our dear Glaubitz (one 
of the students) I went into the classroom with those of our stu- 
dents who were seeking God, a large number of whom were as- 
sembled at the time, and Ged joined them in singing, then in 
praying on our knees, and then again in singing. Then came our 
dear Mr. Pechman, and while all of us stood, he said his farewell 
prayer, in which, he gave heartfelt thanks to iascavice particularly 
because He had made him His child, him, Pechman, the greatest 
sinner of all, and had forgiven him all of his sins; then he com- 
mended all present to the eternal grace of God and prayed for the 
whole Paedagogium. After the prayer everybody gave him his 
hand and wished him a good night, at which occasion he kissed 
some of them and very peel took a fond farewell from one after 
the other. 

Nore. — This was the first time my Bd Blohme had gone 


' into the classroom with the others for his revival. O God, lead 


him to the true foundation and draw him all the way to Thee. 

The 25th of July Bentz, Zeidlitz, Heseler, also began to 
acknowledge that they belonged to those who seek the Lord. They 
had on July 24 felt great contrition during the farewell prayer 
of Mr. Pechman, although they were merely among the onlookers, 
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and then, too, his last farewell in his room and also his last exhortas 


tion to righteous conduct had had such power, by the grace of _ 


_ God, that early the next morning Bentz went to Czacko Secundus 
_ and took him away from the others so they could pray. 
The 26th of July, as usual, our awakened students went to 
the classroom again for their edification, where they divided into 
-an orderly arrangement of several groups and remained in prayer 
until after ten o'clock. About a quarter of eleven such a loud 
"prayer was heard that I was told I should just look out of the 
window. This was done. And there I heard our struggling 
Heseler shout and pray with many groans, so much so that I went 
into the courtyard in order to hear it properly. The sincerity, the 


ie 


whimpering, lamenting, shouting, urgent praying continued to in- — 


crease more and more. Then Bentz, proceeding in the same man- 


ner, alternated with him, soon afterwards Helmold. And then ” 


I heard, to the greatest surprise of myself and of the whole 


Paedagogium, a prayer and supplication for the grace of our Lord — 


Jesus and for the forgiveness of all sins, which was poured out 
_ of a pure mouth and heart in a voice so loud and genuinely plaintive 
. that during all of the life which my God has so far let me live in 
_ this world I have never heard such fervor and intensity. I listened 
to it with sighs and amazement; I went from the courtyard to the 
classroom at a quarter of twelve (for the lamenting and whimper- 
ing continued in this way for a whole hour, I should say); here 
I listened to them with agitation of my heart; I went into the 
courtyard again; the shouting continued the longer the stronger, 
until it finally began to subside a little, but not entirely. So we 
went into another classroom over the third dormitory. I listened 
to them again since the prayers of Patczensky, Czacko Secundus, 
Boerner, and others were still being heard, all intermingled. 

Finally our dear Westerhagen (who had gone up again aftet 
the great loudly shouted prayer we had heard) began to pray that _ 
our dear Lord might indeed grant him His grace and bestow His 

‘tranquil, gentle Spirit upon them; that the Lord Himself might 
lead them to tranquillity, so that each one of them after returning 
to his room might become convinced that the Lord had graciously 
heard him and might always let His good Spirit be effective in him. 
For his part he could indeed take an oath and say: In the Lord 
have I righteousness and strength. Thereupon they dispersed joy- 
fully, etc., and it was after half past twelve at night. 


I have never heard such prayer. The name of the Lord be 
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praised | dean times iieisnndc times to maul eternity. May he 
carry on this work to the glorious end of ae ee Amen. 


: ae 6e @ elie e ° . ° ° ° 


The 3d of August 

The names of those who have begun to seek God, or have at 
least joined others who are well disposed and have bent their knees 
before God in prayer with them are the following: Splitthusen, 
Schenck Primus, Tornow, Patczensky, Glaubitz Primus, Winckler, 
Warnecken, Hahn, Rad, Blohme, Czacko Primus and Secundus, 
Pfriemel, Palm, Zeidlitz, Count Schulenburg, Wahl, Lohse, Boer- 
ner, Glaubitz Secundus, Drach, Vegesack, Gemmingen, Wester- 
hagen, Grischow, Gruendler, Raven Primus and Secundus, Bentz, _ 
Witzleben, Helmold, Arnim, Waldheim, Thielemann, ‘Luedecke, 
Wolffersdorf, Blohm, Moltzahn Secundus, Heseler. May God 


_ grant eternal salvation unto all of them and also unto those who 


so far have remained behind, through Jesus Christ. 
Those who have newly begun are Schenck Secundus, Dreysig, 
De Witz, Moltzahn Primus, Papstein, Loeper, Sode, Schwertfeger. 


The History of American Lutheran Missions in Asia, 


Africa, and Oceania Since World War I | 
By the REV. ORVILLE A. BUNTROCK, A. B., B.D. 


Eprror’s Notre. —.This series of articles is a Bachelor of Divinity thesis 


presented to the Faculty of Concordia Seminary in 1944 


I, The United Lutheran Church in America in India 


India is the largest overseas mission of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. The mission is located in South India in the 
Telegu area of the Madras Presidency. “Father Heyer,” the pio- 
neer American Lutheran missionary, went to India in 1842 and 
selected Guntur as the center of the mission he started. On Jan-. 
-uary 1, 1851, the Rajahmundry field, which had been occupied by 
a German society in 1845, was acquired by the General Synod._ 
These two principal Seareicts of the mission, the Rajahmundry dis- 
trict, lying along the Godavari River, and the Guntur district, ad- 
joining it and extending south from the Kistna River, include an 


- area of about fifteen thousand square miles, in which are located 


numerous small towns and villages. It has been estimated that 
seven out of every eight Indians are villagers. Therefore an evan- 
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. gelistc program reaching out into 655, 392 villages is a major mis- 
sionary task in India." 


‘Tn: 1942 the United Lutheran Chien mission in India cele- 

brated its centennial. The Indian Church numbered nearly 200,000 

baptized Christians after 100 years of missionary effort, a eieeh 
as large as the Christian world community in the Roman Empire 
by the year 200 A.D. We are all forced to re-echo the theme of 
the centennial celebration in India in 1942, “What hath God 
pane = 


- Before the Merger in 1918 the negieens Synod had helped 
largely in the upbuilding of the Rajahmundry work. The Augu- 
stana Synod did not join the Merger forming the U.L.C. A. 
However, it has continued to take part in the work, erecting build- 
ings, supplying | missionaries. The medical work at Bhimavaram 
centers in the Augustana Hospital.° 

In the case of so large a mission field it is impossible to give 
a brief history of the last twenty-five years without referring to the 
first seventy-five rather extensively. Therefore we shall strive to 
supply a chronology of the United Lutheran Church mission in 
India from 1842 to 1942, the vital statistics for the years 1919 and 
1942, an up-to-date account of the various phases of mission work, 

; and a complete list of the almost 300 missionaries who have ed 


in this field. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH MISSION 
IN INDIA, 1842—1942 


1842, July 31 Rev. Christian Frederick Heyer, M. D., arrived at Guntur. 
1843, Jan. 4 First schoolhouse dedicated at Guntur. 
1844, June 18 Rev. Walter Gunn, the second missionary, arrived at Guntur. 
1844, June 30 First mission house consecrated. 
1845, Jan.6 Rajahmundry mission founded. 
1846, July 1 English school for boys opened at Guntur. 
1849, April 12 “Father Heyer’? moved to Gurjal in the Palnad. 
1851, Jan. 1 Rajahmundry mission transferred to General Synod. 
1853, Jan.31 First Lutheran synod in India organized at Guntur. 
1869 Dec. 1 “Father Heyer’’ reached Rajahmundry to claim it for the 
} ee General Council. 
1870, Aug. 4 Rev. H. C. Schmidt arrived at Rejahmundry. 
1874, July 1 English school for boys at Guntur re-opened by Dr. L. L. 
Uhl (high school). ; 
1877, Jan. 7 Ordination of first Indian pastors: N. Nathanael and B. 
John at Guntur. 
1878, Dec. 25 Indian, pastors T. Joseph and N. Paulus ordained at Rajah- 
mundry. 


1 Nona M. Diehl and Selma R. Bergner, Spotlight on Our Fields, pp. 8—9. 
2 Ibid., p. 8. 
_3 Margaret R. Seebach, A Century in India, pp. 28—29. 
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1881, Feb. 15 First woman missionary, Kate ecto atrived at Guan 
~ 1883, Nov. 29 First medical missionary, ‘Dr. Anna Ss. Kugler, arrived at 
‘> Guntur. - 
1885, Sept. 1 Junior college established at Guntur by Dr. Nears B. Wolf. 


1885, Oct. 1 Mission press established at Guntur. _ : 


1886, Fall . Medical work begun at Guntur, 
1890, Dec. 20 First woman missionaries arrived at ee — eee 
: I. Schade and Kate Sadtler. | 
1892, March 4 Fiftieth anniversary tour at Guntur. 
1892, April 10 Cornerstone laying of first medical building at Guntur. 
- 1893, March 17 Watts Memorial College Building opened at Guntur. 
1893, July 22 Kugler Hospital cornerstone laid. 


1894, July 1 Girls’ Central School, Rajahmundry, established by Agnes 


I. Schade. 
1894, July 1 Bible Training School begun at Guntur by Dr. John Aberly. 


1894, Dec. 6 First missionary nurse, Katharine Fahs, arrived at Guntur. __ 


1895, Jan. 17 First joint conference of Telugu Lutheran missions. 

1899, Nov. 29 First medical missionary at Rajahmundry arrived — ~ 
Dr. Lydia Woerner. Lah 

1902, Feb. 20 Rajahmundry hospital site purchased. 

1903, April 1 Peddapur high school established. — 

1904, Jan. 1 Training school for girls at Rajahmundry started. 

-1905, July 5 Luthergiri School Building cornerstone laid. 
1905, Sept. 3 The Gospel Witness first published, Dr. L. B. Wolf, editor. 
1906, Feb. 3 Chirala dispensary opened by Dr. Mary Baer. 

1906, Oct. 29. Guntur Synod organized. 

1908,-Jan.2 First All-India Conference at Guntur. 

1909, Jan. 11 Rajahmundry hospital cornerstone laid. 

1910, July 13 Stall Girls’ School cornerstone laid at Guntur. 

1911, July 1 Bhimavaram high school opened by Dr. E. Neudoerffer. 

1911, July 20 Rajahmundry hospital dedicated. 

1911, July 21 Kugler Hospital Nurses’ Home cornerstone laid. 

1912, April 10 Stall Girls’ High School opened. 

1918, Nov. 15 Merger of Guntur and Rajahmundry fields. 

1920, Oct. 20 First meeting of the United Lutheran Mission Council. 

1922, Dec. 31 Baptized membership passes 100,000. 

1926, July 1 . Andhra Christian College raised to B. A. grade. 

1927, April 19 Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church organized; first pres- 
° ident Dr. S. C. Burger. 

1932, July 1 United Lutheran Theological Seminary started at Madras. 

1934, July 1 Theological Department of Andhra Christian College 

ape opened. 

1935, July 15 Tuberculosis sanatorium at Rajahmundry founded. 
1939, July 1 Theological Department for College Graduates transferred 

‘ ‘ to Luthergiri, Rajahmundry.+ 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1919 


INDIA MISSION 5 © <S 

Sica oY unary 7 oe 

Baptized membership! 2 oa 60,180 27,004 87,184 — 
Communicantss =e “iat 20,763 14,476 35,239 
Baptisms during, 1919 = eee — oOo 2,018 , WOOT 
hiquitt6w oa) 5,765 3,848 9,613 
Foreign missionaries, men 12 10 22 
Wives a eee os.» ’ 11 8 19 
Single wonien), 2-2" ee 11 10 ; 21 


4 Fred J. Fiedler, Then the Light Came, pp. 192—194. 
5 Annual Report of the Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran Church in 
_ America for the Year 1919, p. 62. 
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Ph eee 
1,362 2,419 
“4 y 11,465... B2 ULF. 7 
- Boarding ‘and day school pupils BE 24h 14,289 12,396 26,685 
Benevolent contributions __________ $5,479 $4,231 $9,710 
= Other WocaliIncome® <2. 22 -- ($63,820 $41,445 — $105, 266 © 
ee he INDIA MISSION STATISTICS (1942)6 
- SUMMARY (General end, Women’ s Work) © 
Meeeibaniized@membership, =e a 198,530 | 
' MT Ch ease te ee 8 ee th stds RAN We Caleta 
Communing mem bership se ste eat ae S72 65. 
LET GUE CO Sie ele Ee ee SES ion CaS Re 2 7 fetes e280 
Baptisms from Christian families __ Dare ¢ y . 
_ Baptisms from non-Christian families _____ be 3,440 
afi lagie t= ware atl hae 2 ote dee 7,764 
‘Villages with Christians and i enauiress ot. eS sca he 2, 303 
Congregations nee = 1,991 
Schools __. Ot id Se Soe eee oe = a ee 847 
ELAR EYES EVCIS ETAT Soe ee eg 25,741 
~ Pupils, non-Christians _______ a ee ae ee 26,317 
italy eee ee eee eer ee ee hs | 52,058 
. Reneviolentest. a> Aa Sh oe ees ee ewe S  24,.978 Rs. 74,784 
Sa Orhericash receipts kt 232,495 697,486 
AU REVERS oe 2 eee es Se ee aoe 9315; Wy 27,947 
Tots oh rt Oo ie A RE a IRIs SS $266,738 Rs. 800,217 
- ‘ AMERICAN SUPPORT 
eserieka gw OL Ke nde ne $141,169 Rs. 423,509 
WOE SWOLKY=..0 oe ee ee eS 74,882 224,648 
Galaiyy mietige one te BB RE Sd 11 34,769 104,309 
Salary, women: =. ___-__. Pi in eee EE eA 16,468 49,706 
Micravelsmmen =e bse tee eee 6,467 19,401. 
Travel, women -_-_. ee eee Eten ees | 2401 7,205 
TA nee ee Re 27,489 82,467 
4 ehamepurposes sss. Nee) Se ee ae 30,114 92,343 
"iG Sa ee eee Aer ee oe $333,859 Rs. 1,003,588 
Pastore =e = en = SS ae Se ee 116 
cipneneyangelstic WOLKeEs| =". ee 642 
Saye) OS lee ee Ee ee 1,990 
Other ioe afd Raye ED ae Rete a er ent See ies Sia nee 624 
: Bit Call eee eee enue et See ee S372 
fs EDUCATIONAL WORK 


The mission schools are of all grades. There are the 847 con- 
gtegational primary schools in the villages in connection with 1,991 
congregations. In these schools 25,741 Christian children of school 


6 The Annual Report of the lige 4 Missions s of the United Lutheran Church 
_ in America for the Year 1942, p. 35. 
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going age and eee 26,317 non-Christian children are being in- 


structed.‘ 


Probably the most important edeoreinaals institutions are the 
Luthergiri seminary and the Bible training schools, since they are 


the training centers for the evangelistic work. For some years 
they have been under the supervision of the Andhra Church. 
Luther Seminary graduated 19 candidates in 1942. Forty junior 
Bible students also graduated, who will go out into the villages 
as catechists, teacher-catechists, or evangelists. At Mnagalamandi- 
ram in Guntur there are eluates for high school or normal school 
graduates to be trained to become Bible women. The Charlotte 
Memorial Bible School at Rajahmundry is another training school 


of this kind. Both schools offer refresher courses to Bible women 


who return for further study. Andhra Christian College is the one 
institution of college rating in the mission. In 1944 an enrollment 
‘of 1,008 was reported. This school is located at Guntur and is 
co-educational. There are three high schools for boys: one at 
Guntur, one at Peddapur, and one at Bhimavaram. In the enroll- 
‘ments of 500 or 600 to 1,500 approximately one half of the pupils 
are Christian. The high schools for girls are the Schade School 
in Rajahmundry and the Stall High School in Guntur. Training 
schools for teachers are conducted in Telugu, whereas high school 
studies are carried on in English. Two schools prepare students 
for teaching in elementary schools, namely, the Stall Training 


School for Girls in Guntur and the Rajahmundry Training School _ 


for Men. Hundreds of Hindu girls with caste marks on their 
foreheads attend schools provided for them in Guntur and Rajah- 
‘mundry. These children could not attend school with noncaste chil- 
dren. There are-also higher elementary schools. Boarding schools 


of this type are conducted at Samulkot, Bhimavaram, Repalle, 


Narasaravupet, and Rentichintala.* 


INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTIONS 


In Guntur the mission conducts a carpenter shop, where young 
men are employed and trained in the trade. At the converts’ homes 
and in all the boarding schools domestic industries, gardening, 
weaving, and other useful occupations form part of the regular 
instruction.” 


7 The Annual Report of the Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran Church 
in America for the Year 1942, p. 35. 


8 Diehl and Bergner, op. cit., pp. 12—15. 
9 George Drach, Seven Nations, p. 11. 
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On a bees a near Guntur a rare Construction School 
offers training to boys in agriculture, poultry raising, DEEESTIOE:. 
3 tanning, weaving, and related industries.’° 

ae The largest industry in the United Lutheran Ghiret Nissin 
in India is the lace industry, centering in the Rajahmundry Indus- 
trial School for Women, which employs about 800 widows, de- 
serted wives, orphans, and needy mission workers.’* 

This school specializes in weaving stoles and other ecclesias- 
tical embroidery and lacemaking. This school also serves as the 
center of the village lace industry because women who make lace 
in their own homes bring it to the Industrial School to sell.’* 

The Dorcas Home, in connection with the above-mentioned. 
school, shelters many worthy women and is rapidly developing into 
a colony of mercy. Refugees from Burma have recently been 
sheltered there for longer or shorter periods.”* 

In Guntur the Power Press takes care of most of the mission 
and church printing, and also fills many puretde orders.* 


MEDICAL WORK 


A hospital for women was opened in Guntur in 1898. The 
_ medical work has progressed so that today there are seven hospitals 
and nine dispensaries. The hospitals are Kugler in Guntur, Baer 
in Chirala, Rajahmundry, Rentichintala, the Augustana Hospital at 
Bhimawaram, Tarlupadu Hospital, and the Visrantipuram Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium. The sanitarium is supported by the Andhra 
Church. Nurses’ training schools are conducted at Kugler, Baer, 
and the Rajahmundry hospitals. With the exception of three 
American doctors and nine American nurses, the medical staff is 
Indian. Refugees from Burma have been assisting in several of | 
the institutions. 20 doctors, 17 compounders, 8 technicians, and 
180 ward ayahs, dhobies, and other workers ministered to 8,650 bed 
patients and gave treatments to 285,358 patients who came to the 
dispensary in 1942. This mission of mercy has provided abundant 
‘opportunity to minister to the souls of the patients and their rela- 
tives and friends.” 
d@sls. MISSION 
a India the organization of missionaries is called the Council 


- of the India Mission of the United Lutheran Church in America. 


10 [bid. 13 bid. 
11 [bid. 14 [bid, s 
12 Diehl and Bergner, op. cit., p. 15. 15 Diehl and Bergner, op..cit., p. 15. 
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The officers are regularly ary and standing committees are 


entrusted with the various details of the work, all reporting and — 


responsible to the general organization or Council, which recognizes 


the final authority of the Board of Foreign Missions. Until re- 


cently every part and department of the mission work was under — 


the direction of the missionary organization; but in 1927, when 
the time was ripe, a native Church was organized, and some of 


the work was put directly in charge of this Church, which is called 
the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church i in South India.*® 


ANDHRA EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
| The Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church is organized like 


the United Lutheran Church in America with representatives from 
five synods at an annual convention consisting of clerical and lay 
delegates, who determine the general policies and practices. It has 
been functioning satisfactorily since its organization. It is to this 
_ body that the mission looks for greater self-support, better ad- 
ministration of church affairs, and more evangelistic effort. The 
present officers of the Church are Rev. J. R. Fink, president; Rev. T. 
_ Matthew, vice-president; Mr. T. S. Paulus, sectetary; Rev. Dr. I. 
Cannaday, joint treasurer. Its doctrinal basis is the same as that 
of the United Lutheran Church in America.’* 


The five synods were organized in 1937, three on the Guntur 
side and two on the Rajahmundry side.** 


In regard to the constitution of the Andhra Evangelical Lu- — 


theran Church and its relation to the mother Church, Dr. Drach, ad- 


ministrative secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions, writes: 


The Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church in its constitution recog- 
nizes “that all power in the Church belongs primarily and exclusively to 
our Lord, Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church; and that all just duties 
and powers exercised by the Church are committed to her for the fur- 
therance of the Gospel through the Word and the Sacraments; and that 
congregations ate the primary bodies through which power committed by 
Christ to the Church is normally exercised.” As to the relations with the 
Board of Foreign Missions in America, the constitution provides that all 
correspondence with the Board, including budgets, covering letters for the 
same minutes, shall be forwarded through the Mission Council.!® 


The Andhra Church exercises oversight over the congregations 
and their schools, workers, and work, and has general charge of 


16 Drach, op. cit., p. 13. 18 Jbid., p. 18. 
17 Ibid., pp. 17—18. 19 Drach, op. cit., p. 18. 
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the projects mentioned previously in this work, the Andhra Church 


. in its charge it receives a side oe the aca ee the 


: ae other 45 per cent =. aed in India” 


LEADERS IN THE ANDHRA EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 

It would be impossible to pay tribute to all the native leaders 

in the Church. The work that is being carried on in the. educa- 

tional, industrial, and medical institutions demands leadership. In 

1944 Indian teachers were in charge of 815 native schools. More- 

than 2,000 villages were served regularly by evangelists and Bible 

women, and occasionally, at long intervals, by a missionary. Every 

one of the 116 ordained native pastors is a leader of a parish that 

covers a large area. The present number of Indian workers giving 
full time to this service is 3,372.7" 


SUDRAS ARE COMING 

= Until very recently Christianity in the Telugu area was ac- 
cepted only by the depressed classes. In recent years the middle 
classes, or Sudras, have responded more and more to the Gospel. 
Prior to 1930 only 7,714 Sudra converts were baptized. In 1933 
1,180 more were added, and 1,751 were added as inquirers. Since 
then they have been added by the hundreds every year. As their 
numbers increase, the Church’s life and activity, its finances and 
facilities, will grow stronger.” 


AN ALL-INDIA LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Concerning the All-India Lutheran churches in India, Dr. es 
writes: ; 

Ours is not the only Lutheran mission in India. The Andhra Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church is one of three church bodies already organized 
in that country. The other two are the Tamil Lutheran Church in the 
area of the Leipsic German and Swedish Church missions, and the Goss- 
ner Lutheran Church in Chota Nagpur. Other Lutheran missions are the 
Telugu mission of the American Lutheran Church, the Jeypore mission 
of the Schleswig-Holstein society, the Danish Church mission in Madras 
and surrounding territory, the Swedish mission in the Central Provinces, 
and the Santal mission. All of these missions and churches are united in 


20 bid. 
21 Diehl and Bergner, op. cit., pp. 17—18. 
22 Drach, op. cit., p. 18. 


e Bible training schools and ees theological seminary. Besides ¢ 


does some diaspora work at Rangoon, Burma. For all the work 
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an organization called the Federation of Lutheran Churches in India, and 


the total baptized membership of the Lutheran bodies of this Federation is 
400,000. The Federation is rendering conspicuous service to its con- 
stituent bodies through a common Board of Publication, a common English 
monthly magazine, The Gospel Witness, a common liturgy, the Lutheran 
- section of the National Missionary Society, and co-ordinated work among 
young people.?# 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL CO-OPERATION | 


Dr. Drach also writes regarding the interdenominational ac- 
tivities of the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church: 
Our mission and Church in India cultivate friendly relations with 


those of other Protestant denominations and, in so far as doctrinal foun- 


dations are not involved, co-operate in a number of directions. The Andhra 
Christian Council is a representative conference of all Protestants in the 
Telugu country, and through it contacts are made with the National Chris- 
tian Council of India. Several inter-mission institutions are supported by 


our Church and mission in India, such as the Madras Christian College 


for Women, St. Christopher Training School at Madras, Vellore Medical 
School for Women, The Union Mission Tuberculosis Sanatorium at 
Madanapalle, the School for Missionaries’ Children at Kodaikanal. We 
are hoping that eventually all the Protestant missions in the Telugu 
country will join us in the Andhra Christian College at Guntur; and that 
the Lutheran theological seminary for college graduates, formerly con- 
ducted at Madras, then at Guntur, will become an all-India Lutheran 
theological seminary, wherever it may be permanently located.24 


In an editorial on “Our Missions in Wartime” Dr. Edwin Moll 
writes: : 
In India, a country half the size of the United States and with one 

fifth of the world’s population, is located the largest of our missions, the 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, comprising approximately 200,000 
Christians. It is one of the great missions of Protestantism. At the 
moment the mission is adequately staffed, though a number of missionaries 
are sacrificially and commendably serving beyond their regular terms. It is 
only with great difficulty that missionaries now on furlough can be re- 
turned to India, and only by circuitous and difficult routes. Within the 


Church more and more responsibility is being entrusted to native leaders. 


Many of our Lutheran Christians have enlisted in, and are serving credit- 
ably with, the Indian army. Cost of living, due to Japan’s seizure of 
Burma, upon which Eastern India so largely depended, has caused much 
hardship. The mission is so organized as to enable it to function with a 
minimum of distress in these crucial days and to resume its program with 
new enthusiasm and aggressiveness when the war ends.2° 


23 Drach, ‘Op. cit., p. 19. 

24 Tbid., p. 19. . 

25 Edwin Moll, “Our Missions in Wartime,” in The Foreign Missionary, 
February 1944, p. 10. : 
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A LIST OF ALL MISSIONARIES IN INDIA 


THEIR TERMS OF SERVICE, SYNODICAL CONNECTION, ORDAINED . 
MISSIONARIES, WIVES, AND SINGLE WOMEN 26 


-1842—1872 


Name 


5 Ghrstan Frederick Heyer, M. D. (1842—1846; 


1848—1857; 1869—1870. Died in ae 
LPR SS a See SS Sein P| Se we fe Oe n i ee 
Walter Gunn (1844. Died i in India in 1851) __ 
ee Gunn, nee Lorena Pults ine: 844 to 


- George J. Martz (18491852) oe hee Loe eee eee 


Loutsse. MM. Valetta( 1850), 5 2 ee peng Ck Me 


. Ferdinand A. Heise (1850—1862) 
. Mrs. Ferdinand A. Heise (1856—1862) _ 
. Charles W. Groening RAE SO ahO2 Be 1860 to 


paquets ie est Mee 2 


. Mrs. Charles W. Groening, nee Medea ‘Krug 


M5 OeslS58; 18G0—1665) tule ot) Se. 


. William J. Cutter (1852—1856) ___-_----_- 
. Mrs. William J. Cutter (1852—1856) 
- William E. Snyder (1852—1856; 1858. Died 


LAMINGIAe TO.) eee ee Es 2 he 


. Mrs. William E. Snyder, nee Susan Marie (1852 


PU ae ei es 


. Adam Long (1857. Died in India in 1866) _. sa 
. Mrs. Adam Long, nee Mary Diettrich (1857 to 


isc] eR IRS YT an aa ce 


. Erias Unanest (1858—1896. Died in U.S. A. in 


tia ee er Sl os 


- Mrs. Erias Unangst, nee Phoebe Ann Miliken 


AS OE SS icles TT EO ay See ees 


. C.F. J. Becker (1870. Died in India in 1870) 
. Hans Christian Schmidt, D. D. (1870—1908. 


Diyeduarincranin enol), Se ss ee eS 


82) 
i G. B. ieceae (1880. Died in India in 1884) 


26 Fiedler, op. cit., pp. 195—207. 


Synod 


Minist. of Pa. 


New York. 


Germany. 


West Pa.* 


Minist. of Pa. 
Minist. of Pa. 


20. Mrs. Hans Christian Schmidt, nee Giovanna Bleshoy 

(ONG ACRES OCR DS Se es ae a ae Minist. of Pa. 
Pie iverskKoePaulsen, (187 1—1888) 2 Minist. of Pa. 
22. John H. Harpster, D. D. (1871—1876; 1893 to 

1900; 1902—1911. Died on furlough) Maryland. 
23. Mrs. John H. Harpster, nee Julia Jacobs (1893 to 

ENE Se EE Ne a et eae are Maryland. 

1873—1882 

24.00. Ls Ubl D«D:. (1873—emeritus) = = Ohio. 
25. Mrs. L. L. Ubl, nee Mary A. Barr (18731886) Ohio. 
26. A. D. Rowe (1874. Died in India in 1882) — West Pa.* 
27. Mrs. A. D. Rowe, nee Mary E. Corson (1874 to 

Ne eee West Pa.* 
28. A. B. Carlson (1879. Died in India in 1882) __ | Augustana. 
29. ue BSB; Carlson, nee Hilda Linsky (1879 to 


Augustana. 


Minist. of Pa. 


* Noted for record only because these names of synods disappeared in sub- 
sequent mergers. 
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. Charles Schnure (1881—1885) 


. F. S. Dietrich (1883. 


- H. E, Isaacson, D.D. (1893. 
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Sagal Mek Name : : 

Mrs. H. G. B. Artman, nee Lizzie M. Vaux (1880 
#01994) Sot ee MAS REN See 8 
Kate Boggs (1881—1882) _. 


Mrs. Charles Schnure (1881—1885) 


18831892 


Died in India in 1889) 


36. Fannie M. Dryden (1883—1 804) nee. eee 
Bh he Kugler, M.D. (1883. Died in India in 
1:'93'0)) ee Se ae pi tee se ees eee 

38. Luther B. Wolf, D. D. (1883—1 90) ere ee 
39. Mrs. Luther B. Wolf, nee Alice Catherine Benner 
; (1383—-1907)— 2 ee ee 
40° Fade McCready! (18841889) i 2Oe 
41. Mrs. “ J. McCready, nee Kate Taylor (1884 to 
L880) yes 2s Seen 

42. William Groening (1885. Died in India in 1889) 
43. W. P. Schwartz (1885—1887) Se eee 
44, John Nichols (1886. Died in India in 1 G) S25 
45. Susan R. Kistler (1888—1895) es ese ee 
46. E. Pohl (1889—1892; 18931 89,7) ny 
47. Mrs. E. Pohl, nee Martha Marie Anna Schmidt 
GCESS9SS 1897 See ee ee 

48. ;John Aberly;: Di Dr. ( 1890-10993 7as ase ee 
49. Mrs. John Aberly, nee Alice Strauss (1890—1 923) 
50. E. Edman (1890—1896; 190 1——1903)) ee 
51. Amy L. Sadtler (1890. Married to Dr. G. Al- 
‘ breche-ia¥l 896)" Ste Se eee 
52. Kate L,. Sadtler*(1890-=-1902)i2e_. aut emcees 
53. Agnes I. Schade (1890. Died in 1938) . 
54. C. F. Kuder, D. D. (1891—1900: 1908—191 6) 
55. Mrs. C. F. Kuder, nee Mattie Ferguson (1891 to 


Ph. D. (1892—1919) 


» Mrs. J. George W. Albrecht (see Amy Sadtler; 


1890—1919) 


1893—1902 
Rudolph: Arps’ (18931915) 5 ee eee 
Mrs. Rudolph Arps, nee Anna Reuss (1893191 5) 


1914) sot") cel) Stra palin eee eet 


_ Synod | 


Minist. of Pa. ~ 
Miami, of Gen. 


syn. 2 
Central Pa.* 


Central Pa.* 


Minist. of Pa. 
Illinois. 


East Pa.* 
West Pa.* 


West Pa.* 


Minist. of Pa. 


Minist. of Pa. 
Germany. 
Maryland. 
East Pa.* 


_ Hartwick, of - 


Gen. Syn.* 
Germany. 


Germany. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Augustana. 
Maryland. 
Maryland. 
Pittsburgh. 
Minist. of Pa. 


Minist. of Pa. 


Illinois. 


Illinois. . 
Pittsburgh. ~ 


Pittsburgh. 


Minist. of Pa. 
Minist. of Pa. 
New York. 
New York. 


Augustana. 


Augustana. 


Susquehana.* 


E. Ohio, of Gen. 


Syn.* 


Ohio. 
Ohio. 


Mary Kauats (18951918) 


. Charlotte Swenson (1895. 


. Lydia Woerner, M. D. (18991912) 
. G. B. Matthews (1900—1901) 
. Ernst Neudoerffer, D. D. (19001926; 


‘Name 


sie Sanford (18: 95—emeritus) saeeS Tt 


PAG8 ete 
E. H. Mueller, D. De (18961919) - 
Mrs. E. H. Mueller, nee Johanna eave! Melanie 


Panne crs 96—— 1919) 2 a a 
P. Holler (1897—1901) 
S. €. Burger, D.D, (189 8__emeritus in 1 904 0) 


7. Mrs. S. iC Burger, nee Magdalen Lanius Keith 
(1901—died in America) 


Allen O. Becker, D. D. (1898—1915) 


. Mrs. Allen O. Becker, nee Nellie Estella Baumgard- 


ner (1898—1915) 


. Victor McCauley, D. D. (1898—still serving) . pene 
. Mrs. Victor McCauley, nee Elizabeth Stanley (1900 
- — still serving) 
. Edwin C. Harris, D. D. (18991909) pesbaes. 23 
. Mrs. Edwin C. Harris, nee Magdalene Snyder Ce 


to 1909) - 


1931-— 


still serving) 


E 87. Mrs. Ernst. Neudoerffer (1 —see Julia Van der 
Mice MeD.: 1905-1915) 265 ad 
88. Mrs. Ernst Neudoerffer (2 — see Nancy Rohrer, 


0. Ellen B. Schuff (1900-1928) 
. Martha Strempfer (1900—1902) _ 


2. Hedwig Wahlberg, R. N. (1900—1908) er eee 
. Emilie Vieeieuen eG. A ee I 
. Isaac Cannaday, D 
. Mrs. Isaac se ageuet nee Helen E. Chandler (1899 


. Mary E. Lowe (1903. 


. Jeanne L. Rollier (1903—1912) 
. E. H. Trafford (1903—1908) 
. Karl L. Walters (1904. 
. Julia Van der Meer, M. D. (1905. 


. O. O. Eckhardt (1906—1916) 
. Mrs. O. O. Eckhardt, nee Julia Amelia Swanson 


. Oscar L. Larson (1906—1923) . hale eoeoe ee 
. Mrs. Oscar L. Larson, nee Lillie Olivia Liliedhal 


Menratdi5—1976) 2. 


. Mrs. Ernst Neudoerffer (3 Marie Fuechslin; "1931 


— still serving) 


. (1902—still serving) 


— American Board — still serving) 
A. S. Fichthorn, D. D. (1902—1904) 


. Susan E. Monroe (1902—1921) ----------___-- 
. F. W. Wackernagel (1902—1907) 


19031912. 


Died in U. S. A. in 1918) 
Elsie Reed MitcheH, M. D. ame es 


Died in India in 1924) 
Married Dr. E. 
Neudoerffer in 1907. Died in India in 1915) 


(1906—1916) © 


(1906—1923) __. 
Johanna Wunderlich ( 1907191 oye oie Rees eee 
Sigrid Esberhn (1908—1921) —-..-___-- 

Betty A. Nilsson, M. D. (1908—still serving) 
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Died in India in ~ 


Synod 


_ Wittenberg, of | 
Gen. Syn.* 


Mlinois. 


Augustana. 
Minist. of Pa. 


Minist. of Pa. j 


Minist. of Pa. 
West Pa. * 


West Pa.* 
Ohio. — 


~ Ohio. 


Maryland. 


Maryland. 
Illinois. 


Illinois. 
Minist. of Pa. 
Minist. of Pa. 
Canada. 
Canada. 


Canada. 


Dist. ‘Syn. of O., 


Gen. Counc.* 


Augustana. » 
Minist. of Pa. - 
Maryland. 


Maryland. 
Minist. of Pa. 
Minist. of Pa. 


Minist. of Pa. . 


Susquehanna. * 
Episcopalian. 


Rocky M’ntain. 


Minist. of Pa. - 
New York. 


Kansas. 
Augustana. 


Augustana. 
Augustana. 


Augustana. 
Germany. 
Danish 
Augustana. 


F127 


53. 
114. 


LES 


116. 
LIzs 


118. 


119, 


120. 
121. 
122. 


123. 
124. 


125, 
; 192] 


126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 


130. 


131, 
132. 


193. 
14s 


1335). 
136. 


137. 
‘38, 


139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 


143. 
144. 


145. 
146. 


147, 
148. 
149. 
150. 
15 


‘ 
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Name 


Amy B. Rohrer, M.D. (1908. 


nee Amy Kathryn Schwartz 


John C. Finefrock (1911—still serving ) 


to (1933)) 2 eee ries ie i 
A. F. A. Neudoerffer (1912—still serving ) 
Mrs. 


I. F. Witting (1912—1913) 


19131922 


(1914—still serving) 
Mrs. Fred L. Coleman, nee Edith May Shoop 
(1914——still serving) 4 on ee ee 


Mary Alma Dodds 


Synod 


Minist. of Pa. 
West Pa.* 


West Pa.* 

E. Ohio of Gen. 
Syn.* 

Ohio. 


Ohio. - 
Susquehanna. * 


Susquehanna.* 
_ New York. 
Maryland. 


Maryland. 
Ohio. 


Ohio. 


Northwest. 
New York. 
New York. 
New York. 


New York. 


Minist. of Pa. 
East Pa.* 


East Pa.* 
Augustana. 


Augustana. 
Minist. of Pa. 


Minist. of Pa. 

Wittenberg, 
Gen. Syn.* 

Augustana. 


Friends’ Church. 
California. 
Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh. 
Minist. of Pa. 


Minist. of Pa. 
Ohio. 


Ohio. 

Maryland. 
Methodist. 
Maryland. 
Maryland. 


Pittsburgh. 


ass. 
i 156. 


key 
7 158. 
’ 2 159. 
e160; 


ee 
| 162. 


63s. 
E64. 


165. 
166. 


167. 
168. 


169. 
<170, 
Afalis 


172. 
yee 


17s 


jae 
176. 


i ke 
178. 


Loe 
180. 
181. 
182. 


“183. 
184. 
185. 


186. 
187. 
188. 


189. 
190. 


' 191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 


195. 


5 nes Gee ehencat ( 19 i 5 still Devin) 
|. Christian Erickson (1915—1930) 
J. E. Graefe, Ph. D. (1915—1938) 
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Name 


Mrs. J. E. Graefe, nee Wilhelmina Teen Bee 
(1915—1938) 
Charlotte B. Hollerbach (1915—still neti ket 2 
Hilma Levine (1915—still serving ) AE Sele site 
Edwin A. Olson (1915. Died in India in 1921) 
Anna E. Rohrer, R.N. (1915. Married Dr. E. 
INcwdoertherrinieL Oil)7))) =_ em eae ie 2 te a 
George A. Rupley (1 915—1 052); 4 fate EP cd 9 T 
Mrs. George. A. Rupley, nee Sarah May McKaig 
(1915—1932) 
C. P. Tranberg (19151930) 
Mrs. C. P. Tranberg, nee Lea Arabella Walborn 
(i 915==1930) 
W. F. Adolphsen (1919—1926) 
Mrs. W. F. Adolphsen, nee Keturah Grace Gossner 
Repple: GlO 19219016) =. 5 ete ee bee 
Harry Goedeke (1919. Died in India in 1932) - aon 
Mrs. Harry Goedeke, nee Martha Kathrine Hoener 
(1919—1932) 
Selma S. Anderson (1920. Died in India in 1 1934) 
Emma K. Baer (1920—emeritus) 
Barbara E. DeRemer, M. D. OS eeteaaied 
— still serving) 
J. R. Fink (1920—still aan 
Mrs. J. R. Fink, nee Fairy Leona Fink ae 20h 
serving ) 
Eleanor A. Lange 


\—1924; 1932 


T. V. Moldenke (1920—1923) 3c 
Mrs. T. V. Moldenke, nee Clare E. Winslow (1920 
to 1923) 
H. H. Moyer (1920—still serving): 
Mrs. H. H. Moyer, nee Ethel Margaret Rauch (1920 
— still serving) 
Alice J. Nickel (1920—still serving) 
Lilith Schwab (1920—still serving) 
Elizabeth Szember, R. N. C97 01927) 
E. Pauline Whitteker (1920. Died in India in 
Sec ae ee ees is, 
Elizabeth Reese Wilkins, M. D. ~(1920—1924) _ 
M. L. Dolbeer (1921—still serving) 
Mrs. M. L. Dolbeer, nee Jennie A. Clifton (1921 
— still serving 
Mette K. Blair (1921_—still serving) 
M. Edna Engle (1921—still serving) ---------- 
Marian E. Eyster (1921. Married A. Schmitthen- 
ner 1922). 
Fred J. Fiedler (1921—1930) 
Mrs. Fred J. Fiedler, nee Sarah Rhoads Mayberry 
(1921—1930) 
ey R. Fleming, M. D. (1921—1925) 
A. Gotwald (1921—still serving) 
Nir. L. A. Gotwald, nee Ethel Grace Bare Ee 
— still serving) ----_— 
Maida S. Meissner, R. N. ~(1921—still serving) ee 


J. J. Raun (1921—1926) 


Se ee en ee 


pe: Ae 


- Synod 


‘East PaX¥ 


Augustana. 


_ Augustana. 


Maryland. 


Maryland. 
Illinois. 
Augustana. 
Augustana. 


Minist. of Pa. 


New York. 


New York. 
Nebraska. 


Nebraska. 
Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh. 
Maryland. 


Maryland. 
Nebraska. 
Ohio. 


Susquehanna. * 


West Pa.* 


West Pa.* 
Luth. Syn. of 
Buffalo. * 

New York. 


New York. 
Minist. of Pa. 


Minist. of Pa. 
Maryland. 
Kansas. 
Canada. 


Minist. of Pa. 
Episcopal. 
Ohio. 


Ohio. 
Nebraska. 
United Brethren. 


West Pa.* 
Minist. of Pa. 


Minist. of Pa. 
Presbyterian. 
West Pa.* 


West Pa.* 

N. Y. and New 
Engl.* 

California. 


es a aS = 2 I Pec! ia My 
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; Name ~ : : : Synod 
196. Mrs. J. J. Raun, nee Nellie Scalapino (1921— Bhs: : 
1926) ee te SN California. N 
197. A. F. Schmitthenner (192 1—still serving) __.. Minist. of Pa. _ 
198. Mrs. A. F. Schmitthenner (see Marian Edna Eyster; _ 
___ 1921—still serving) oon Se Se eee Miistohieal 
199. Viola E. Stiegerwalt, R. N. (1921. Married L. Ir- ’ 
~ schick) in 1/923) 25a a-nnwnan ~~ Minist. of Pa. 
200. Charles B. Caughman (1922—1930 21+... ~ South Carolina. 
201. Mrs. Charles B. Caughman, nee Lyda Russel (1922 ; 
_ to 1930) SR in | SOUtH Carolinas 
202. Leon E. L. Irschick (1922—still serving) =) 4@anada: 
203. Mrs. Leon E. L. Irschick, nee Viola Evelyn Stieger- : : 
- walt, R.N. (1921—still serving) sae Dae ee Canada. 
204. H. F. Miller (1922-1994) si eee Pittsburgh, 
205. Mrs. H. F. Miller, nee Clara Isabel Waring (1922 
tos 1924), 2 ts iia ee ae Meee a Pittsburgh. 
206. Clarence H. Swavely (1922—still serving) ______  Minist. of Pa; 
207. Mrs. Clarence H. Swavely, nee Isie Lenore Weygandt 
(1922—-still serving) 25) Seles © she yes Minist. of Pa. 
208. Isie L. Weygandt (1922. Married C. H. Swavely 
in 1924) Saari ee Fe  Ohyon 
1923—1932 
209. Clara V. Leaman (1923—still SCLVANg)) he eae West Virginia. 
210. Verna A. Lofgren, R. N. (1923—still serving) ____ Augustana. 
211. Lottie L. Martin, R.N. (1923—still serving) _ East Pa.* 
212. A. Andersen (1924—1 02/83) soe pried Uys 2 Denmarkues 
213. Mrs. A. Andersen, nee Henriette Wilhelmine Schultz 
* (1924—1928) a © Denmark; 
214. Rose E. Brummer, R. N. (1924—1929) _. ss New York. 
215. Edith Eykamp (1924—still Serving), <6 2 Mitinois: 
216. C. S. Hayner (1924-1926), 0058 | a eee 
217. Mrs.-C. S. Hayner, nee Esther Anna Robe, (1924 
EE £15 {eae ee ene me a la: Ohio. 
218. Emma Johnson (1924—still Serving))* e-e e Illinois. 
219._A, Schwertz (1924-1076 \0ek es Iowa. 
220. Ruth Hildegard Swanson (1924—-still serving) __ Augustana. 
221. H. J. Toft (1924-1928. Died in India in 1934) “Denmark - 
222. Mrs. H. J. Toft, nee Katharine Abkjer (1924 to ° 
LOZ 8 Yee e ee Se Denmark. 
223. Ethel Viele, R.N. (19241925) St” New York. 
224, Arline M. Beal, M.D (1925—1929; 1932 to 
1936) FE Ee Mek IME os acy 
225. W. Theodore Benze (19251932; 1937—-still : 
Serving ices Fo eee iia ee eon ue | MM Steoh ane ane 
226. Mrs. W. Theodore Benze, nee Frieda Lau (1925 to 4 
1932; 1937—still/serviag) 94 ee Minist. of Pa. 
227. L. W. Slifer (1925—still Sekving))) 2) = eee . Pittsburgh. 
228. Mrs. L. W. Slifer, nee Matilda Joanne Anderson 4 
(1925—still serving) eeeaar eee elas + Pittsburgh. 
229. Frances M. Segner (1927. Married Rev. G. K. Ges- 
Jer, Dy Dy 'S., ins 1938) Sey ees West Pa.* 
230. Nellie S. Cassell, M.D. (19281934 ) iki eons. 
231. Hilda M. Kaercher (1928—still serving) +22 - 3h.) Minist. of Pa. 
232. Mabel H. Meyer, R. N. (1928—still serving) ___. . New York. _ 
233. Grace L. Moyer, M. D. (1928—1940) __ Minist. of Pa. 
234. Susan J. Glatz (1929—still Serving); ieee Pittsburgh. 
235. Ada E. Kron, R.N. (1929—-19333) <i Augustana. 
236. E. G. Wood (1929—still SOLVING.) (cant ee ees Nebraska. 


At 
‘ : ‘ Name ie aes: Synod 
a 237. ie. % 'G. Wood, nee Dorothea E. cee: (1929 
re $ — still serving) ee a eee EE) Se eae Neen 
238. Jessie Mae Cronk oa serving) — _ Virginia. 
239. Christie M. Zimmerman (1930—still serving) -. Susquehanna.* 
240. J. C. Peery, Jr. (1931—still serving) South Carolina. 
241. Mrs. J. C. Peery, Jr., nee Bessie Graham Crapps q: 
(193 1—still serving) _._______ _--.----.- South Carolina. 
242. Amelia L. Brosius, R. N. (1932—still serving) _. New York. : 
1933—1941 4; 
243. Nanna E. Lindah, R.N. (1934—1940) _......_ Northwest. 
244. Gladys Morgan, M.D. (1935—1939) North Carolina. 
245. R. L. Cunningham (1936—still serving) _-_____ Augustana. 
246. Mrs. R. L. Cunningham, nee Lillian V. Ellison - 
@19316=—ctillaserving) tose. ee Augustana. 
247. G. K. Gesler (1936—still serving) creer eels 1S Pittsburgh. 
248. Mrs. G. K. Gesler (1 — Anna Johns, M. D.; 1936 . 

Beto 195)7)) ene tee 3 es Pe Pittsburgh, 
249. Mrs. G. K. Gesler (2 — see Frances Marie wee f 
é OQ Sti Serva) nc a erg Pittsburgh. 
250. Theodora K. Neudoerffer (1936—still serving) f= Canada, 

251. R. S, Oberly (1936—still serving) -. 2... Pittsburgh. 
252. Mrs. R. S. Oberly, nee Jennie Anna Larmonth _ 

(193 Pe ee ee See Pittspurghs 
253. Myrtle A. Onarud (1936—still serving) edit tt Northwest. 
254. Paul Gleichman (1938—still serving) _-------------- Maryland. 
255. Mrs. Paul Gleichman, nee. Margaret E. a lbaugh : 

(GS 3:8——senlleseryang) west Biel Sas es Maryland. 
256. Hazel E. Naugle (1938—still serving) _____-..  Susquehanna.* 
257. William D. Coleman (1939—still serving) on _ Minist. of Pa. 
258. George S. Haaf (1939—still serving) —-.---_-..-.---- Central Pa. 
259. Mrs. George S. Haaf, nee E. Gertrude Beores R. N. 

Pero 39= still serving) ee et ee Central Pa. 
260. Margaret Hawkinson (1939—still serving) _- Augustana. 
261. Margaret Zundel (1939—still serving) --.-.._. Pittsburgh. 
262. Hannah Jacobson (1940—commissioned) -_--._- Augustana. 
263. Grace Onstead (1940—commissioned) Central Pa. 
264. Leila Van Deusen (1940—commissioned) -__--_------ New York. 
265. Howard Alsdorf (194 1—transferred from Japan 

SSSI SEN eae SRE OS ees Ca ae we eee ee oer Ohio. 

266. Mrs. Howard Alsdorf, nee Henrietta Bulleit (1941 
still’ serving) 2-2 a isa ee .Obio, 
267. Ethel M. Dentzer (1941—transferred from Japan 

NS ea) Se Ee Se ees reas 2 Central Pa. 
268. B. Paul Huddle (1941—transferred from Japan 

ie SNP BESTT CM to cede oa a ae MOU | Eee ee Virginia. 

269. Mrs. B. Paul Huddle, nee Martha C. Bame (1941 
Ereastill Seeley) Mer eee ee 8 2 ee ae Virginia. 
UNORDAINED MISSIONARIES AND WIVES 
Name Kind of Work 
temsare Kemper (191 5——1996))-. Industrial. 
2. Mrs. Carl Kemner, nee Edith Sabrina Browne 


(1915—1916).° ; 

Alfred Pfitsch, M.D. (1918—1924) __.-....--- Medical. 
Mrs. Alfred Pfitsch, nee Eva Margaret Williams 
(1918—1924). 
Robert S. Kauffman (1920—1927) —.....-- Agricultural. 
Mrs. Robert S. Kauffman, nee Ruth Isabel Shook . _ 

: 1920—1927). . 
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7. William Bembower (1921—193 0). ee” “Agricnitusale = 
8. Mrs. William Bembower, nee Hester Cooke (1921 y ; 
tort OSB)... a. Uo eee ata we 
9. V. E. Zigler, M.D. (1928—still serving) _._._ Medical. 
10. Mrs. V. E. Zigler, nee Jean Mumma (1928—still - 
Serving). ‘ps a = ee 
11. William H. Gauger, Ph. D. (1930) St Edicamondstee 
2. ses ee H. Gauger, nee Mildred M. Hanson r 
LOS 


13. James Bradley, M. D. (1931) a Medical. 
(To be continued) — . . 


The First Years of Trinity Congregation 
Freistadt, Wisconsin 
By Roy SUELFLOW, S. T. M., St. Louis; Mo. ~~ 
(Continued) . 


Chapter XIII ¥O9" ree 

So as to permit a more thorough understanding of the 
developments in the history of this congregation, we must first 
have a more complete understanding of the doctrinal develop- 
ment among the congregations and pastors which were under the 
leadership of Grabau. It would be a very shallow historical study 
merely to accuse Grabau and his followers of false doctrine and 
to state that on account of false doctrines the Freistadt congre- 
gation was lost to the Buffalo Synod. ~ 

But to attempt to understand the doctrinal development of 
Grabau and his followers, we have to go back once more to their 
German environment. 7 ; 

It seems first of all that the spirit of State churchism, 
prevalent in Germany, had dulled the sensitivity of the common 
people, so that they were not so enthusiastic about their church 
as they would have been if it had been a more voluntary organi- 
zation. In Germany, at and before the time of Grabau’s and 
Krause’s emigration, the Church existed without the backing of | 
the people, for it was supported by the State. Thus naturally 
many people lost interest and permitted errors to creep in which 
would have been more severely opposed in a more democratic 
church organization. . : 

As a result, rationalism gained a good foothold among the 
people and the clergy of Germany. The authority of the Word 
of God was disregarded in many places and even opposed. Not 
all the people, however, were asleep, for there were some who 


+ 


_ control and only the State could appoint or depose a pastor. Ac- 


cording to the German State Church system, the people were as- 
_ signed to a definite parish or congregation, and the state appointed 


“pastors for each parish. 
When a Christian of sound spirienal CeiecnGlng be- 
longed to a congregation whose pastor was a rationalist and would — 


not preach the truth of the atonement of Christ or the comforting — 


message of the forgiveness of sins, such a Christian could not 


do much to obtain an orthodox pastor. Consequently, realizing 


that he was not receiving the assurance of the forgiveness of his 
sins, he would begin to consider his pastor a barrier between him- 
self and his God and would attempt to find a way out of this 
predicament. If a man cannot reach God through the preaching 
of his pastor, the most natural thing to do is to circumvent the 
pastor and get to God directly. Thus there was revived in the 
German state church the spirit of mysticism, which taught that 
the Christian could have direct communion with God through 
contemplation.*® 

The spread of ‘mysticism was also favored by the pietistic 
leanings and tendencies of the German Church of this time, since 
mysticism and pietism seem to have a tendency to go together.” 


- Rationalism, which was opposed to sound Lutheran theology but 


favored the Reformed theology, was also at the root of this new 
development. For rationalism, by undermining the foundation of 
the emphasis which Luther had always put on sound doctrine, 
caused the emphasis of religion to be shifted from doctrine to the 
outward life, so that the question that was most often asked of 
a new pastor was not whether he was orthodox in doctrine, but 
whether he was pious in his life. The pastors who, like Grabau, 
were serious about opposing this questionable development would 
naturally advise a congregation to examine a new pastor carefully 
in respect to doctrine to see if he were soundly Scriptural. There- 


fore we can understand that Grabau, as soon as he was .no longer 


under the control of the German State Church, would advise his 


Ps - 


89 Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., 
1940, Fifth Edition, under “mystical,” second meaning, says: “Of, resulting from, 
or manifesting an individual’s direct communion with God through contemplation, 
Pog or inner light, or the like.” 


90 Neve, J. L., A History of Christian Thought, The United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House, Philadelphia, Pa., Vol. I, 1943, p. 211 ff. 
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| oppose . eae Mahe siistalbel ‘Not much could be done _ 
a against rationalism in an official way, because the State was in 


| 
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people that ‘they’ should carefully examine a new pastor to see 


that he was orthodox in doctrine. But because these people who 
had just come from Germany, where the deadening effect of the 


‘State Church had had its influence on them for hundreds of years, 


were not fit to judge doctrine, Grabau set forth his tenets about 
— ordination and the call into the ministry. Grabau held that a new 


pastor had to receive the approval of the pastors already ordained 


and that laymen were not supposed to interpret Scriptures, but 


that this was up to the body of pastors, or the ministerium. For 
in his Hirtenbrief of 1840 Grabau writes, “What is contrary to 
the Word of God or what is not contrary to it is not to be decided 
by the individual member of the Church, but the Church itself 
decides this in the Symbolical Books, in the church constitutions, 
and in synods.” 

Furthermore, the spread of mysticism was also favored in 
another way. Because the average Christian associated his rational- 
istic pastor too closely with the doctrine of the means of grace, 
this doctrine was also circumvented by many of those who were 
chafing under rationalistic pastors. Thus the attitude among 


many of the sincere Christians was something like this: Since 


the pastor does not preach the Gospel of the forgiveness of sins, 
we have to get this assurance some other way and sidestep the 
pastor who is blocking the road back to God. Since the pastor 
is the only one who may dispense the Word and the Sacraments, 
we also have to find some way besides the preached Word and 
the Sacraments to give us the assurance of the forgiveness of sins. 
Thus many people fell into error in respect tothe Scriptural 
doctrine of the means of grace by becoming mystics. 

Some of the sound pastors who had not yet succumbed to 
rationalism realized the danger of this trend to mysticism among 
the people and tried to counteract it by stressing the doctrine of 
the ministry. In their attempt to counteract mysticism with the 
correct doctrines of Scripture, they very naturally began to lean 
over backwards in respect to the doctrine of the ministry especially, 
so that some pastors, like Grabau and Krause, with perfectly 
sincere intentions, became hierarchical, succumbing to a sort of 
sacerdotalism. oes 


91 Grabau, Hirtenbrief vom Jahre 1840, nebst den zwischen ihm und mehreren 
lutherischen Pastoren von Missouri gewechselten Schriften. H. Ludwig & Co., 


_ 70 Vesey St., New York, 1849, p. 14. 
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Furthermore, Grabau’s loathing for anything that resembled 
sectarianism can also be traced to his German background. As 
} 3 stated, rationalism had caused a shift of emphasis from doctrine 
to life. Even sincere Christians judged a pastor not on the basis 
of his doctrine, but only on the basis of his outward life. A sin- 
cere Christian, therefore, who had an unbelieving rationalist for — 
a pastor, would desire the guidance of a believing pastor, for 

q a rationalistic pastor’s lack of faith was evident from his preaching. 

Since, however, judgment was passed on the basis of life, many 
sincere Christians who sought real spiritual guidance were misled 
into accepting a Calvinistic pietist as an orthodox teacher. Krause 
writes that Christians, fed up with the rationalism of their own 
pastor, would act contrary to the wishes of the government, run 
to almost any other pastor of whom it was said that he was a be- 
liever, receive Communion from such a one, and have their chil- 
dren baptized by him.*? As a result, things were no longer done 
“decently and in order,” which called forth the sharpest criticism 
from men like Grabau and his followers. Quite naturally, and 
also quite correctly, these men, when they came to America, 
opposed severely anything that Gatiledect crush csorderkdels in 
congregational life, so as to avoid the mistakes of the Church in 
Germany. It is regrettable, however, that these men leaned over 
backward in their attempt to correct these abuses. They became 
too radical in condemning anything that looked to them like a 
separatistic or sectarian group, condemning them as Rotten, or 
mobs. Keeping this development of men like Grabau and Krause 
in mind, it is easy to understand why they would overemphasize 
ordination. For by making the average Christian realize that 
through ordination his pastor was to be the only one to dispense — 
the Sacraments to him, in that way could people be kept from 
running to every and all pastors who could be found, for the 
purpose of receiving the Lord’s Supper and for having their 
children baptized. 
Thus, in attempting to combat error, Grabau and his fol- 
lowers succumbed to error themselves. It cannot be said that they 
maliciously set forth these errors at first, for the whole spirit of 
the Hirtenbrief of 1840 is gentle and kind. 


; 92 Krause’s “Chronicle”; ‘So verblendete der Teufel in der Gestalt des Engels 
des Lichts die einfaeltigen Christen, welche gern wollten selig werden, dass sie 
nichts mehr darnach fragten, was der Prediger fuer eine Lehre, fuer ein Bekenntnis 
habe. Hoerten sie: der und der Prediger ist glaeubig, flugs hingelaufen und das 
Abendmahl dort genommen und die Kinder von ihm lassen taufen.” 
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_A copy of this Hirtenbrief was also sent to the Saxons in ‘ 


Missouri. However, because the Saxons were at this time just set- 


ting themselves straight on practically the same doctrines in which 
Grabau erred, they were too much confused to answer immediately. 


In 1843 they finally answered Grabau’s Hirtenbrief in a kind, 
gentle manner, but objecting to the incorrect teachings in it. It 


must be kept in mind that the Saxons, just having freed them- 
selves from the hierarchical system of Stephan, suddenly leaned 
rather heavily toward decentralized government. When Grabau 


noticed this tendency among the Saxons in their answer to his 
_Hirtenbrief, he seems to have become excited, no doubt some-_ 


what afraid that if the government of the Church became too 
decentralized, the Lutherans in America would fall back into the 
same errors in which they had been involved in Germany. Con- 


__ sequently the answer of the Saxons was like pouring oil into a 


fire, for a doctrinal controversy broke loose which lasted for a few 
decades. During this controversy, Grabau got deeper and deeper 
into the mire of false doctrine, goaded on by the opposition 
which his teachings were receiving from the Saxons. Chae 
- Grabau’s doctrines were officially formulated, as it were, when — 


the Buffalo Synod™ was originated in 1845. Sessions were held 


in Freistadt from the 3d to the 19th of June and in Milwaukee 
from June 23 to 25.°* Four pastors present at the organization 
of the synod were Krause, Kindermann, Von Rohr, who had taken 
his theological training under Grabau since we last heard of him, 
and Grabau, who was elected the “senior ministerii.”®> The men 
from the Freistadt congregation who signed the Synodal-Brief, or 
synodical report, of this first session of the Buffalo Synod were: 
Michael Heuer, Carl Will, Johann Knuth, Michael Bellin, August 
Lemke, August Radue, Peter Block, and Michael Helm. 

The organization of the synod at this time strengthened and 
confirmed Grabau and his followers in their false doctrine, and 
after this we notice greater stress laid upon the doctrine of the 
supremacy of the synod (or ministerium) over the individual 


congregation. Later also Grabau and his synod succumbed to 
more fallacies of doctrine, like the teaching that the synod (Buffalo 


93° At this time the anal was officially called “Die Synode der aus Preussen 
ausgewanderten lutherischen Kirche” and not till years later (1866) was this changed - 
officially to “Buffalo Synod,” but for the sake of brevity it shall here always be 


‘referred to as Buffalo Synod. 


94 Krause’s “Chronicle.” 
95 This title was later changed to “President.” 
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ould not possibly ett ie the correct teaclithg: Hi eacc 
was admitted that a single session or conference could possibly _ 
ake mistakes.°* However, we shall here not concern ourselves 
— with the later doctrinal statements of the Buffalo Synod, for 
they were published after the Freistadt congregation had severed 
connections with that synod. 


a It must, however, be mentioned here that at first i con- 
_. gtegations of the Grabau group submitted quietly and meekly to 
his teachings. It cannot be said that it was false doctrine which 
caused the splits in the Buffalo Synod congregations in Wisconsin, 
but rather the first cause of these splits was .the abuse of the 
special powers which Grabau’s teachings gave to the pastors, 
‘and especially the abuse of these powers by Krause. This abuse 
- Krause displayed even before the preguzation of the synod in 1845. 


Accessions 
Novemser 23, 1945 ro Marcu 2, 1946 


From Roy A. anp Aucust Suetrtow: A box of Mo. Synod District Pro- 
ceedings, 1860 to 1890. 
Pastor G. E. Haceman: Minutes of English Luth. Gout ak New York, ‘1915 z 
to 1925, and many other historical pamphlets and folders. 
DEAN Jesse: Catalogs of Educational Institutions of Synod and of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, 1920 to 1945. 
Pror. A. C. Repp anp Roy A. Sueriow: Freikirche Proceedings, 1877 to 
1891, and 1878 to 1884. Volume of historical pamphlets. 
Da. M. S. Sommer: Concordia Seminary, Springfield, 1846 to 1896, and numer- 
ous brochures of historical value. 
‘ Rey. Jaan Smtzax: MS. of Formula of Concord (in Estonian). 
> Watter Ruxvanp: Grabau’s Hirtenbriefe, 1849 to 1866; Ehrenstroem, 1844 
to 1845, and other papers. 
Am. Lurx. Pusu. Bureau: Music for the Luther Film of 1925 by Edw, 
_Rechlin and H. Spielter. 
: Roy A. Suetriow: The Vicar, January and June, 1845; C. P. H., 1869 to 1944. 
W. Wecener: Medals and rare historical pamphlets. 
Concorpia Pusuisninc House: Paying the Ransom; Graebner: Pidyer Fel- 
lowship. ; ; 
Dr. F. C. Srreurert: History of Novo Hamburgo, Brazil, 1920—45. 
Dr. L. Fuersrincer: A collection of photos of recent years. 
Pastor Martin F. Kuecere: Biography, Letters and Sermons of F. aca 
Mr. anp Mrs. Jurius B. Voces: Pinpoint Picture of the Elgersburg. 
Mrs. Joun Brauns Anton: Book inscribed by Louise Wyneken. 
Pastor J. SctiaBacHer: Cape County Post, 1936, with histories of Emtheeas 
churches. 
~ Acnes WitHeLM: Clipping concerning Lutheran Church on the Hackensack, 
IN, Jey 1716. 


96 Zweiter Synodal-Brief von der Synode oe aus Preussen pee Me 
lutherischen Kirche, versammelt zu Buffalo, N. Y., im Juli 1848. Brunck and 
Domedion, Buffalo, N. Y., 1850, p. 57. 
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Dr. H. Umpacu: Walther College, 1893 and 1904, etc. , Ke 
Mr. anv Mrs, J. Basserr: Beautifully illuminated Sermon on the Mount. 
Pastor Jos. Scorct: Ms. letter of Dr. Walther, 1881. _ A 
Dr. THeo. Hanser: Bapt. certificate of Pastor Franz Hanser, 1800. 

Pastor F. L. Grrirs: Proceedings of N. Ill. District, Rea ele Blo 3s 
Pasror A. H. Hawuicneck: - Trinity, N. Bergen, N. J., 1920 to 1945. 
Pastor WILFRED JUNKE: Immanuel, Mount Clemens, Mich., 1885 to 1945, 


Dr. Wm. Arnot: Immanuel, Bristol, Conn., 1895 to 1945, 


Dr. G. V. Scricx: Redeemer, Alexandria, La., 1920 to 1945. 

Dr. THEo. GrazBNER AND Otters: Bingen, Ind., 1845—1945; Schaumburg, 
Ill, 1840—1922; Christ Church, Detroit, 1911—1938; Grace, Eugene, Oreg., 
1920—45; Immanuel, Crystal Lake, Ill, 1870—1945; Pastor E. T. Bernthal, 


1920—45; Immanuel, Havillah, Wash., 1905—45; The Conflict at Augsburg, Il, 


193 1—38. . j 
Pror. O. H. Tuetss: Obituary of J. M? Buehler; 2 sets of historical slides, 


Note: We are very anxious to complete our files of the Hisroricay InstiruTe 


Quarterty of 1943, 1944, and 1945. If you have any surplus copies, kindly send 


them to Kart KrerzMann, Curator 
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